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December issue of the Journal. 
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6.—Dr. Gow and Mr. Girling Ball on duty. 
.—Surgery : Clinical Lecture by Mr. Roberts. 
.—Dr. Graham and Mr. Roberts on duty. 
.—Rugby Match v. Redruth. Home. 
Hockey Match v. Bexley. Away. 
Dec. 2.—Special Subjects: Lecture by Mr. Elmslie. 
es .—Prof. Witts and Prof. Paterson Ross on duty. 
.—Hockey Match v. Aldershot Command R.A. 
Away. 
Fri., ; 6.—Lord Horder and Sir Charles Gordon-Watson 
on duty. 
Sat., 7.-—Rugby Match v. Otley. Home. 
Hockey Match v. Surbiton II]. Away. 
Association Match v. Richmond College. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ape HIS issue of the Journat celebrates the inaugu- 
H 

| ration of the New 

Charterhouse. 


there was no ostentatious formal opening of the College. 
The Charterhouse was quietly invaded with little more 
than the usual excitement of a new term, a new year or 
for some, a new life. 

It would have been 


unnatural, however, 


manifest on a few occasions. Outstanding among these 


were the first lectures in the new premises ; 


ast; 955 


| luncheon served in the great Refectory, 


| part ; 


14.—Abernethian Society : Inaugural Address | sore 
| social intercourse of the students ; 


| that joyful festival of the men that have gone from 
_ the College, the Old Students’ Dinner, honoured by the 
| presence not only of the Perpetual Student of the College 


| the new 


_ such a position ; 
| in study and in sport ; 


Medical College in the | 
It has been a feature of the | 
whole project that no energy or money should needlessly | 
be wasted in extravagant advertisement or costly | 
ceremonial, and it was an expression of this aim that | 


| must become more communal in outlook ; 
, | become more preventive in purpose and intention ; 


had the | 
admiration and rejoicing, so warmly felt by all, not been | 


the first | 


‘Siew NINEPENCE. 


in which the 
Staff and students from both sides of Smithfield took 
the tea given by the Students’ Union in that 


| same hall, to emphasize the resolve that the inevitable 
| geographic and academic frontiers between the Pre- 


clinical and Clinical Groups should not exist in the 


and, greatest of all, 


and President of the Hospital, but also of leaders in 
the medical, academic and civic worlds. 
He to whom the chief praise for the organization and 


| success of the scheme must be given, the Dean of the 
Last day for receiving matter for the 


Medical College, has described four main features of 
site. There is the now easily maintained 
university tradition and atmosphere of a College in 
the excellent facilities for the students 
he freedom of movement and 


_ scope for the teachers; and the accommodation for 


workers in special research. The Dean’s reward will 
come when he himself shall partake of the fruits of his 


| foresight and energy, when he shall be satisfied and say 


that it is good, that it was worth all the toil and cost. 
There is a tendency to-day to disparage the funda- 
mental sciences, in spite of the invasion by their ideas 


and methods of every domain of medicine. Their 


| value lies not only in the education of a scientific out- 


look but in the present rapid exploration of the still 


Home. | V25t unknown, for, as someone has said, the formation 


| of a medical school is not only to teach knowledge but 
| to make it. 


The divorce between clinical medicine and the basic 


| sciences in the last two centuries has been repaired. 
| The latter has become more medical and medicine more 


scientific in its purpose. Harvey’s precept has at last 
been remembered—that learning should come “ not 
from books, not from dissections, not from the positions 
of philosophers, but from the fabric of nature ”’ 
Another Bart.’s man, in this case of our own generation, 
Sir George Newman, has lately expressed the aims of 
medicine and therefore of medical education: ‘‘ We 
we must 
and 
we must address ourselves to a positive and constructive 
interpretation of health and wholeness of body and mind.” 
That the foundation of the New College is but part 
of a greater vision is made clear in the following pages, 
and the position of St. Bartholomew’s in the vanguard 
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we must 
and 
we must address ourselves to a positive and constructive 
interpretation of health and wholeness of body and mind.” 
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of a greater vision is made clear in the following pages, 
and the position of St. Bartholomew’s in the vanguard 
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of academic and medical advance is assured for many 
years. Again, to quote Sir George Newman: “ This 
splendid tapestry of scientific truth, well woven in 
warp and woof, is our inheritance and the opportunity 
of every happy medical warrior, as Wordsworth said, 
‘To turn his necessity to glorious gain’.”’ 
* a * 

We offer our hearty congratulations to Sir D’Arcy 
Power on the celebration of his eightieth birthday, and 
we wish him continued health and long years. 


* 


Photopress. THE 
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We extend our deepest sympathy to Mr. Philip 
Franklin and Dr. A. W. Franklin in their recent tragic 
bereavement. 

* * * 

At the annual meeting of Old Bedfordians, held in 
July at the School in Bedford, an Old: Bart.’s and 
Bedford student offered an extra prize to any Bedford 
boy who might be entering St. Bartholomew's this 
October. As no such boy was available, Sir Walter 
Langdon Brown (also an Old Bedfordian, as well as a 
former Bart.’s student) was consulted, and he asked 
leave to nominate a Bedford boy who was the son of 


OLD STUDENTS’ DINNER 


Lorp STANMORE, THE Lorp Mayor, H.R.H. THE Prince oF WALES, Mr. W. GIRLING BaL_, THE Eart OF ATHLONE 


Lorp Horper, Sir Epwin DELLER, Lorp PLENDER, THI 


The following Bart.’s men were candidates in the 
General Election: The Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, 
Swindon (Lab.) ; Dr. C. W. Brook, Smethwick (Lab.) ; 
Sir Francis Fremantle, St. Albans (Gon!) Dr D: 
MacIntosh Johnson, Bury (Lib.) 


_ and De; WR. As 
Lyster, Preston (Lab.). 


* 


The illustration of the Hall of the New Medical College on the 
first page of this issue is from an etching by W. A. Donald, kindly 
lent by the proprietor of the copyright and publisher, H. J. 
Humphrys, Esq., The Thrale Galleries, 326/328, High Road, Streat- 
ham, London, S.W. 16. Signed Artist’s Proofs of this original 
etching (size of work 9%” X 6§” enclosed in etching mount 16}” » 
15#”) may be obtained from the latter at 10/6 each. 

The other illustrations of the New College are by courtesy of 
Photopress, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, and, with many other 
similar photographs, copies may be ordered priced 1/6 for 8” x 6”, 
and 2/6 for 10” x 8”. 


EARL OF STRAFFORD. 


an old Bart.’s man and was then an undergraduate of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. The value of the prize 
is ten pounds and is to be expended on the purchase 
of necessary books or small instruments, or to be used 
in payment of fees, entirely as the student prefers. 
Bedford School is supported by the ‘* Harpur Trust ” 
from property in the neighbourhood of Holborn, and 
therefore a near neighbour of St. Bartholomew’s itself. 
So there is a common bond between the two great 
educational centres. The same donor also presented to 
the Medical School a sum of sixty pounds to allow of a 
course of Clinical Lectures, to be given on the subjects 
embraced in the term ‘* Urology’, spread over the next 
year or so, the choice of actual subjects and of the 
lecturers being left to the discretion of the College 
Council. He also gave early this year a sum of {£5000 
Consols as a free gift to the Medical College to be put 
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to whatever use the Committee of the School thought 
best for the benefit of the new buildings now arising. 
The donor preferred to make this gift whilst he was still 
alive instead of keeping the College waiting for his 
It would be excellent if a 
few more Bart.’s men would follow his generous example. 


departure from this world. 


* * * 


The Old Students’ Dinner, which took place on 
November 5th, proved worthy of the occasion which it 
marked and was without precedent in the history of the 
College. <A full account will appear in the next issue ; 
in this we include a photograph of some of the principal 
guests 
* * * 

The Annual Dance of the Students’ 

place on Thursday, 


Hotel, Park Lane. 


November 2Ist, at the Grosvenor 


and Eddy, and the Austin 7. Tickets (35s. double, 
21s. single) may be obtained from the Secretaries. 


* * * 


The Amateur Dramatic Society will present Libel, 


on January 14th-17th. 
* * * 

The Bart.’s “‘ Busy Bees’ are giving their Children’s 
Party this year at the Langham Hotel on Saturday, 
December 28th, from 3.30 to 6.30 p.m. Tickets 4s. 6d. 
each, or three for 12s., 
Mansfield Street. 


It is hoped that many Bart.’s men and their friends | 


-THE NEW LABORATORIES AND THEIR 


will make this the Christmas Party for their children. 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES FREDERICK RUMBOLL. 


awa KR. RUMBOLL died at Lowbourne House, Melk- 
sham, on October 23rd, aged 75. As doctor, 

» soldier, lawyer and churchman he will be 
missed not only in Melksham, but throughout Wiltshire. 
He was educated at Epsom Coliege, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital and Durham University, where he took the 
degrees of M.B., B.S.Durham and M.D. (with honours). 
In the year 1897 he became a Barrister-at-Law, being 


called to the Bar by the Honourable Society of the Inner | 


Temple. It was his study of the law which stood him 
in such great stead in later years, when, as Chairman 


of the Melksham Bench, he was noted for his legal 


| able legacy 


* : . | by visitors. 
Miss Ena Grossmith will be com- | .~ 
mere, and the following artists have been engaged: | 


y istrict. 
Arthur Rosebery and his band, Vic and Oliver, Cornalla | town: an abet 


from Mrs. Geoffrey Evans, 7, | 
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acumen and his just and courteous dealings with the 
cases brought before him. He was Deputy Lieutenant 
for Wiltshire. 

As Senior Medical Officer to the Melksham Cottage 
Hospital he was enthusiastic for the well-being of that 
institution, and as Chairman of the Building Committee 
for the New Hospital, rendered possible by a consider- 
recently bequeathed, he rendered most 
valuable assistance in the formulation of the proposed 
plans. The Church of St. Michael and All Angels was 
very dear to him, and he had worshipped there all his 
life. He was a church counsellor, and for a great 
number of years he was churchwarden. Both he and 


_ his wife gave many gifts to the church, including a 


ms : | number of vestments 
Union will take 4 


and, what is perhaps a more 
permanent memorial, the rood screen so often admired 
He was an authority on all matters per- 
taining to the church, and also to the history of the 


In his younger days he was connected with the local 
volunteers, and rose to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 


| He was awarded the Volunteer Officer’s Decoration. 
| During the war he was President of the Melksham 
| Tribunal. 

by Edward Wooll, in the Great Hall of the Hospital | 


As a doctor he was loved dearly by his patients and 
notably by children, who seemed to have a special place 
in his heart. 

Dr. Rumboll leaves a widow, formerly Miss Edith 
Cross, second daughter of the late Mr. William Henry 
Cross, B.A., J.P., who was for many years Clerk to the 
Governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

: D. 1... S. 


RELATION TO MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


a oy. HE Editor has asked me for a short contribution 
to this number of the JourNAL, which deals 

™ specially with the opening of the new buildings 

on the Charterhouse site. Without being sententious 
I should like to say that I accepted the invitation 
gladly, because it affords me an opportunity of express- 
ing the pleasure I feel in seeing the Laboratories open 
before I leave the active teaching staff of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. That, of course, is merely a_ personal 
detail. But when I think of the housing of the pre- 
clinical subjects when I worked for the “ pre. sci.’’ at 
Bart.’s in the early nineties, and compare it with the 
new buildings, the advance made in this part of medical 
education in one man’s lifetime is seen to be immense. 


_ Forty years ago it was not possible to hold Chemistry 


and Physics lectures or demonstrations at the same 
















time because the Theatre and Laboratory were common 
to both; the same remark applies to Biology and Phy- 
siology. The Anatomy Department shared its single 
room with the demonstrators of operative surgery. 
The changes by which this state of affairs has been 
altered, though they have been gradual, have been 
striking. Even so, they have entailed a good deal of 
give and take until fairly recent years. But this new 
move to spacious and up-to-date buildings, with modern 
equipment and almost unlimited accommodation for 
research, marks a new epoch, not only in the history of 
the College, but also in the integration of medical 
education in general. For it must be obvious to most 
of us that the scheme which the Dean has evolved, and 
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which has now, very largely as the result of his own 
foresight and courage, come to fruition, is but a part 
of a larger vision that has been for a long time in his 
mind. The great achievement which is just now seeing 
its completion, and which is such a triumph to Mr. 
Girling Ball’s perspicacity and personal driving power, 
is also significant in that it places at the disposal of the 
University of London, of which body the College is a 
constituent part within the Faculty of Medicine, a 
complete unit for the teaching of the whole of the pre- 
clinical medical subjects. 
units of similar efficiency in London and the University 
will find itself admirably served in respect of this 
important part of the curriculum. 

The complicated system—or lack of system—by 
which medical men are trained and qualified in this 
country has hitherto contrasted very unfavourably 
with other countries, and also with other parts of the 
British Empire. The portals of entry into medicine 


in England have always been difficult to explain to | 
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Given two or three other | 





outsiders, and even to the British public. The anomaly 
of one man being a university graduate, and another, it 
may be equally well educated and certainly equally 
well trained in medicine and surgery, not being a 
graduate, has tended to disparage the status of the 
latter in the eyes of his patients. London remains 
almost the only place in the United Kingdom, and cer- 
tainly the only place in England, where this anomaly 
persists. When the University takes over the whole of 
the training of the medical student, from matriculation 
to qualification, the anomaly will cease. The provision 
which St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College has 
now made for the teaching of the pre-clinical subjects 
will prove an important step in the removal of this 
anomaly and it is hoped very soon the sole avenue of 
entry into the profession in England will be through 
this University, or one of the other universities in Great 
Britain—a most desirable development. 

But the fullintegration of medical education in London 
must, sooner or later, deal also with clinical and patho- 
logical teaching at the various medical schools. It must 
also bring the Royal Colleges into much closer touch 


with the University. (Why not an Academy of Medicine 


| —composed of the three Colleges—in close alliance with 


the University?) But these references are not directly 
relevant to the particular subject of these remarks. 
I only mention them because, even if such a vision 
exceeds the Dean’s in magnitude or in distance, the 
present magnificent result of his labours brings us 
definitely nearer to what we must all consider the ulti- 


mate goal in this matter. Horper. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NEW MEDICAL 


COLLEGE. 


reputation of our Medical College to the 
highest level, and its history has been one of 
almost continuous progress. Of recent years especially 
it has been the policy of our College to ensure that the 
various departments are adequately and efficiently 
staffed. The time has now come to make certain 
that the Staff is provided with the latest and most 
complete equipment, for the requirements of the medical 
curriculum become each year more exacting. 

The Governors of the Hospital, who at all times 
appreciate the needs of the College, have been gradually 
rebuilding the Clinical Departments. Since 1903 they 
have rebuilt the Out-Patient Department, the Patho- 
logical Block, the Surgical Block and the Nurses’ 
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Home; and a new Medical Block is now being erected. 
When this is completed, the next move will no doubt 
be the provision of more adequate accommodation for 
the Special Departments and the erection of a Paying- 
patients’ Block. This last will, it is hoped, receive 
their early attention. 

The College is most grateful to the Governors for 
the provision of these up-to-date buildings, which 
afford magnificent facilities for the clinical training of 
the students. 

The erection of buildings for the teaching of the 
pre-clinical sciences is, however, no part of the Governors’ 
duties. It is true that in years gone by they made 
such provision, their last contribution having been 
the erection of the existing school buildings on the 
Hospital site in 1881. Since that date the Charity 
Commissioners and the King’s Hospital Fund have 
vetoed the use of hospital capital for school purposes. 
Moreover, the College has now a Charter of its own, 
acquired in 1921, and it is now entirely dependent on 
its friends for any capital that may be necessary for 
new equipment. 


In December, 1930, at the Staff Dinner, the Dean | 


of the Medical College, who had only recently assumed 
office, announced his intention to make a great effort to 
re-house the pre-clinical departments. 
he said, to be three reasons which made this necessary. 
First, the departments, although for the most part 
adequate, were not well housed, and were too small 
to carry on the proper functions of a College of the 
University of London. Secondly, the various depart- 
ments were scattered, part having been transferred to a 
warehouse in Giltspur Street, and part remaining within 
the Hospital walls and occupying an area which, it 
was clear, would shortly be needed by the Hospital and 
their rebuilding scheme. 
for rebuilding within the Hospital area did not give the 
accommodation required. 

to discover another 
The first 
was in Cock Lane, purchased some years previously, 
behind the building in Giltspur Street. 
that the erection of a College on this area would not be 


An effort was therefore made 


site in the neighbourhood of the Hospital. 


satisfactory. The second was a site belonging to the 
Governors of the Hospital on the east side of the Hospital 
in Little Britain. Plans were drawn up to show that 


an adequate medical college could be erected here and, 


as no other site was available at the time, it was decided | 


to approach the Governors with a view of acquiring it, 
despite the fact that the scheme had certain defects. 


The site was expensive and rather cramped, and it | 


would not allow of future expansion; moreover, it 


would not be possible to erect a Residential College 


There appeared, 


Thirdly, the plans devised | 


It was found | 
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upon it. However, in the circumstances it was decided 
to proceed, if the Governors could be persuaded to 
give up the land. Unless it was found impossible to 
put the College elsewhere, they opposed the scheme in 
view of the probability that the site would be required 
in the future for their own purposes. 

About this time, namely, in 1932, the Governors of 
the Hospital learned that the Merchant Taylors’ School 
in’ Charterhouse Square was being moved into the 
country. As evidence of their willingness to help the 
College as far as possible, they deputed certain members 
of their Reconstruction Committee, to wit, Sir Holburt 
Waring and Mr. Harry Spicer, to make a report on this 
site. They reported that the site was certainly worthy 
of consideration, and in their opinion should be acquired 
for the purpose in hand if financial arrangements would 
permit. This information the Governors handed on 
to the College authorities. 

At first the College Committee regarded the new 
scheme with disfavour, owing to the distance of the 
site from the Hospital. It was felt to be unwise to 
divorce the pre-clinical studies from the region of the 
Hospital, even by this short distance. After fuller 
consideration, however, of the remarkable amenities of 
the site, the buildings readily convertible to meet our 


needs, ample room for future expansion, a large 


| recreation field, fives courts, gymnasium, etc., and the 


large area available for the erection of new buildings 
and a Residential College, the Committee was even- 
tually persuaded to make an effort to obtain it. The 
step was taken with the full approval of the authorities 
of the University of London, of which ours is a consti- 
tuent College, although they expressed some doubt as 
to our ability to raise the necessary funds. 

Mr. T. A. Lodge, of Messrs. Lanchester & Lodge, 
who had supplied preliminary plans, was selected as 
Architect, and he was asked to produce a plan of the 
whole scheme, incorporating the existing buildings, and 
making suggestions for such additions as were needed 
to meet the requirements of the heads of the various 
departments, and to give an approximate estimate of 
the cost. He was instructed that provision should be 
made only for the number of students now in atten- 


dance; it was not intended to increase that number, 


_ it being limited by the accommodation provided in 


the wards of the Hospital. 
The alterations and additions to the buildings, after 
critical examination by everybody concerned, were to 


cost (exclusive of a Residential College) approximately 


£70,000. This, with the purchase price for the site and 
the buildings on it (£130,000) asked by the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, brought the total to be collected up 
to £200,000. Against this, the only assets of the 
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College were the building in Giltspur Street, valued at 
£22,000, the internal equipment of all the departments, 
much of it out of date, and a small available sum in 
the College funds. 

The task of collecting so large an amount appeared 
quite hopeless, if not impossible, for this was in July, 
1932, when financial depression was widespread. The 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, whose Master was Mr. 
George Aylwen, now an Almoner of the Hospital, was 
approached by Sir Holburt Waring and the Dean. 
It was agreed that the College should be given an 
option of three months, subsequently lengthened to 
nine months, in which to ascertain if by any means it 
were possible to obtain enough money to purchase the 
site. 

The College Committee then embarked upon this 
tremendous task. It was quite clear that the Staff 
had to show some practical effort of its desire to obtain 
the site. It did so by putting up £13,000. Such a 
beginning was encouraging. It was, in fact, so en- 
couraging that it seemed to justify an appeal to old 
Bart.’s men to support their old School, and thereby | 
show their gratitude for the start in life given to them | 
within its walls. Although at the present time under | 
50% of Bart.’s men have subscribed, this minority — 
has done so to the magnificent tune of nearly £40,000 
(including the figure mentioned above). The present 
members of the Staff will never forget this effort, and | 
will see to it that the fact is in some way commemorated | 
in the new buildings as an inspiration for the future. | 
It is still hoped that these numbers will be raised, 
however small the donation, as it would be a great | 
incentive to others to help us. 

Personal efforts of the Staff were made to collect 
further sums of money from their friends, with such 
result that when the Merchant Taylors’ Company | 
asked us at the end of the nine months what we proposed 
to do, it was possible to put down the deposit of 
£35,000 required. 

The Merchant Taylors’ Company stipulated for 
certain terms, with which we were able to comply. 
Two of them influenced the subsequent policy of the 
College Committee. The first was that a public appeal 
should be made, and the second that we should vacate 
the building in Giltspur Street by the end of 1934, so 
that it could be sold. An appeal Committee was | 
therefore formed, with Lord Horder as its Chairman 
and the following as members: Lord Plender, Lord 
Hirst, Sir George Wilkinson, Major A. Pam, Mr. W. E. | 
Mortimer, Mr. G. R. Stamp, Mr. George Aylwen, 
Mr. H. E. Spicer, Mr. F. O. Salisbury, Mr. McAdam | 


Eccles, Prof. George Gask, Mr. W. F. Bonsor, Sir | 


| Staff Fund the money necessary to pay the interest 
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Essenden, Mr. J. H. Millar, Mr. R. M. Vick, Prof. 
Woollard and Prof. Hopwood. 

In December, 1933, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
President of the Hospital and a ‘ perpetual student ”’ 
of the College, expressed a desire to visit the premises 
in Charterhouse Square. This he did, and he was 
greeted by the whole of the student body and a iarge 
gathering of friends who had congregated at a tea 
party in the Great Hall of the old School. The Prince 
expressed his appreciation of the efforts which were 
being made. 

The Lord Mayor, Sir Charles Collett, was also very 
sympathetic to our scheme. He attended with his 
Sheriffs to greet the Prince on this occasion, and sub- 
sequently agreed to make an appeal for us in the City 
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in September, 1934. Unfortunately, just after it was 
launched, a great national calamity took place, namely, 
the Gresford Mining Disaster, so that our appeal was 
interfered with and only £17,000 was collected. How- 
ever, this bad luck brought friends to our aid. It was 
clearly impossible to move from the building in Giltspur 
Street in December, 1934. The first kindly act was 
on the part of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, who 
allowed us to postpone our removal until October, 
1935. The second was a gift of £20,000 from Mr. J. H. 
Millar, who had recently joined the Appeal Committee. 
The third was a loan of £20,000 by a member of the 


| College Council, provided that we could raise sufficient 
| money to pay the interest, and would agree to pay back 


the capital in ten years. Moreover, the interest for 
the first year was to be remitted. The Staff of the 
Hospital again came to our aid by providing from its 


Gordon Campbell, Mr. Stanley Christopherson, Lord | on the suggested loan, and by guaranteeing repayment 


§§ 
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of the capital. The Staff thereby raised its contribution 


to £33,000, and the total sum supplied by Bart.’s men 


to £55,000. An old Bart.’s man, Dr. J. Kingston 
Barton, gave £5000 23% Consols to the College’s 


general funds. 

The sum of money available was thus raised to 
£150,000, which made it possible for us to begin the 
work of providing at Charterhouse Square new accom- 


modation for the hitherto housed in 


departments 
Giltspur Street. 

The decision was thus taken in January, 1935, to 
proceed with the rebuilding of the Chemistry, Physics, 
Pharmacology and Physiology Departments. 

At this critical juncture the University of London, 
which had already given us £5000, allocated to the 
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general College funds a capital grant of £10,000, which 
made it possible to proceed also with the buildings to 
house the Anatomy and Biology Departments. 
Fortunately, in the latter part of 1934 the plans 
had been put out to tender, and the builders, Messrs. 
This risk had 
Luck was again with us, so that it was 


Wilson, Lovatt & Co., had been chosen. 
been taken. 
possible to start right away, our objective being to 
have the first section of the buildings erected in time 
for the opening of the Winter Session of 1935, and the 
remaining section in the early part of 1936. 

It is a great thing to be able to record that on 
October Ist, 1935, the new College was opened. The 
achievement reflects the greatest credit on the College, 
and is one which will, no doubt, be deeply appreciated 
by the generations to come. 


That the College is now housed on this site is all | 


the more interesting, for the land in the reign of William 
the Conqueror was known as Nameman’s (No Man’s) 


Land, and in the Doomsday Book was valued at 5s. 
Moreover, for use as a plague pit in 1348 it was rented 
from St. Bartholomew’s Hospital by Sir Walter de 
Manny at 12 marks (£8) per annum. Thus, it is a 
return to land once owned by the Hospital; and at 
what a price ! 

The site subsequently formed part of the Carthusian 
Monastery, the cloister cells of which were arranged 
around our grounds. The entrance to one of these 
will remain in perpetuity, enclosed on the north wall 
of the new Anatomical Department. 

After the suppression of the monastery in Henry 
VIII's reign it passed into the hands of the Howard 
family, whose residence, at that time known as Howard 
House, is now represented by the main buildings of 
the Charterhouse. Subsequently it was purchased 
by Sir William Sutton, who on part built the quarters, 

| still standing, occupied by the old “ Brethren”, and 
on the rest founded the Charterhouse School. In 
1876 the Charterhouse School went into the country, 
and the site passed into the ownership of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company. Thus, it has remained a seat of 
learning, with only a slight interruption, for some 
five hundred years. Surely it is appropriate that our 
College should now have acquired it. 

These historical premises, still surrounded by the 
Charterhouse, will in future house the Departments of 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Pharmacology. At this present moment the 
Departments of Chemistry, Physics and Physiology 
are complete, equipped and in use. The Departments 
of Anatomy and Biology will have to remain within 
the Hospital walls until January, 1936, for the altera- 
tions and additions to the buildings which are to 
accommodate them, although well advanced, will not 
be completed until then. 

The entrance to the new College is by a narrow 
roadway leading out of the north-east corner of Charter- 





house Square and called Rutland Place, after the 
Dukes of Rutland, who used to reside there. As 
the lodge gate is entered it is at once apparent that the 
premises are admirably situated and free from noise, 
behind the old Charterhouse and its Square. The 
precincts are altogether delightful. In the centre is a 
large grass area which, with the exception of a small 
slice necessarily cut off to accommodate new buildings, 
is being retained. This has been handed over to the 
Students’ Union. Already new grass tennis-courts are 
being prepared, and they should be in excellent condition 
| next year. 
and in the winter months football practice can take 
| place on another area of the grass. 
To the left of the entrance gate, the southern and 


There is also ample room for cricket nets, 
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part of the western side of the Square are flanked by 
the Chapel, the Great Hall, the Residential Quarters and 
the remaining Cloisters of the old Charterhouse. These 
buildings make an especially attractive background to 
the College. 

The main building of the old Merchant Taylors’ 
School completes the western aspect. It will come to 
be regarded as our main building, for in one halt are 
housed the College Hall (the old School Hall) and 
kitchens, the students’ cloakrooms and common rooms, 
the administrative quarters and the Library. The rest 
of this building is allocated to the Physiology and 
Pharmacology Departments. 

The College Hall is an excellent example of the 
architecture of the period in which it was built, namely, 
about 1876. It is capable of holding over five hundred 
people. At one end is a great window, and at the 
other a big fireplace. The walls are panelled in oak 
to about ten feet, with painted panels above, and a 
large domed roof. Its proportions are magnificent. It 
will be used as a dining-hall for the students, and for 
such other functions as may require a large room. 
The beauties of the Hall have been enhanced by oak 
College tables and benches of the appropriate period, 
a generous gift by the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Catering Company. The College authorities, and no 
doubt the students also, much appreciate this practical 
generosity and good-will the 
institution. 


for welfare of our 

It is fortunate that an adjacent portion of this 
building lent itself admirably for conversion into 
kitchens and quarters for the staff of the Catering 
Company, who will still render service to the College. 
There will be every reason for the students to continue 
to support the Company, especially as it will now be 
possible to provide plenty of room for all of them to 
take their lunch at one time. 

The students’ cloakrooms are in the half-basement 
of this building, and are approached from the Square 
by a special entrance to the north of the main entrance. 
A new departure has been taken in the cloakroom 
arrangements. Each student has his own numbered 
and locked steel cupboard in which to place his hat, 
coat and umbrella. Separate provision is made for 
bags in a“specially equipped portion of the cloakroom, 
under the care of an attendant. It is hoped, therefore, 
that in future there will be no complaints of losses. 
A student who fails to lock his cupboard will have 
no one but himself to blame if loss occurs. Excellent 
lavatory accommodation is also provided, adjacent to 
the cloakroom. This at first may not be quite sufficient ; 
it will, however, be shortly remedied by the provision 
of more lavatories in the Anatomical Block soon to be 
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completed. Post office telephones and letter-racks for 
the use of students are also provided. 

Leading from the cloakroom there is a short staircase 
to the floor above, at the head of which are two common 
rooms for the students, one to be used as a lounge and 
the other as a writing-room. These quarters will be 
eventually housed in the Residential College when it is 
built, and thus no very serious attention has been 
paid to them, but they are large, adequate, airy rooms , 
with a pleasant outlook onto the mulberry garden of 
the Charterhouse, and for the time being are admirably 
suited to the purpose. The furniture for the rooms, 
as well as for the Abernethian Room of the Hospital, 
recently supplied, has been provided by the Students’ 
Union, to the take this 
opportunity of offering their thanks for helping in this 
time of serious expenditure. 


whom College authorities 


While dealing with the students’ activities it should 
be mentioned that at the north-east corner of the site 
are two fives courts, two racquets courts, a rifle range 
and a gymnasium. 

The two rooms mentioned above will eventually be 
converted into the College Library. In the meantime, 
two other adjacent rooms will be used for reading. 
One is already fitted as a library, and will house the 
books and the Room. 
Next to it is another room fitted as a students’ reading 
room. 


also serve as Staff Common 


The Pharmacology Department, not yet completed, 
will also be housed on this floor, and will comprise a 
specially constructed theatre so that everybody present 
can witness with ease demonstrations which are being 
conducted by the lecturer. There will also be a large 
preparation and experimental room for the use of the 
lecturer and his demonstrator. 

On passing from this department to the other side of 
the main entrance to the building, next to which it is 
placed, is a lecture theatre capable of holding two 
hundred students. The room is large, with admirable 
oak seating; it is specially ventilated and lit and 
provided with a screen, with back projection for lantern 
or cinematograph for 


This will serve as the main 


apparatus, chambers 


which have been built. 


special 


theatre of the College, to be used for general purposes 
as well as for the lectures in physiology, for which it is 
The Dean’s offices and the Lecture 
Attendant’s room complete the accommodation on this 
floor. 


chiefly designed. 


Behind and at a lower level has been added a new 
building for teaching experimental physiology and 
histology, with preparation and demonstrators’ rooms, 
attached. The 


previously a vacant area, and exemplifies the ingenuity 


Cte, space which it occupies was 








3° 


of the architects in converting an hitherto unused, 
Had it not 
been possible to do this, a large portion of the main 
building would have had to be pulled down and re- 
erected at very considerably greater expense in order 
to find accommodation for this large laboratory. 

The upper stories of the building are fitted up for 
research work. One floor is set apart for the use of the 
Professor of Physiology, another for his Demonstrators, 
and a third floor for general research, which it is hoped 
will be used for the excellent purposes which the 
accommodation provides. In addition, a complete suite 
is given over to an experimental theatre with sterilizing 
rooms, etc., and large, airy, convenient animal rooms. 
Although primarily devised and intended for the use of 
the Physiology Department, it is hoped that collabora- 
tion between other workers in the Hospital and the 
Staff of the Physiological Department will render these 
laboratories a specially useful equipment in the investi- 
gation of physiological problems. 

It seemed almost impossible when the building was 
handed over to the College that such excellent quarters 
could have been evolved from the multitude of previously 
existing other rooms, largely brought about by the 
insertion of a new staircase around which all the rooms 
are now arranged. 


out-of-the-way space to a useful purpose. 


On the immediate north side of the grassed area two 
new large laboratories have been built for the teaching 
of physiological and organic chemistry ; one laboratory 
is to be used for second- and the other for third-year 
students. These laboratories are absolutely up to date 
and are as good as can be provided. Every article of 
equipment, including the paint, has been acid-proofed, 
and should resist the attacks of the noxious vapours 
likely to be produced. In addition, there are commo- 
dious demonstrators’ quarters, balance rooms, etc. 

It seems a pity that some generous donor cannot be 
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found to date these laboratories by adding his name to | 


them. Perhaps he will be forthcoming when they 
come under observation. 

Still on the north side of the Square, behind these 
laboratories, are the Physics and Chemistry Departments 
standing side by side. With some additions, these 
have been converted from previous buildings belonging 
to the School. 
alteration. 

The Lecture Theatre in the Physics Department, for 


As they stood they required but little | 
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Demonstrator. Above this again is a group of rooms 
which will be used for research purposes, for the conduct 
of special demonstrations and for examinations. 

In the Chemistry building a new lecture theatre has 
been added, adapted from a previously existing group 
of class-rooms. Above it the whole floor has been 
cleared and converted into one large chemistry labora- 
tory with separate balance room attached. Above this 
again is the Demonstrator’s room. The Lecturer has 
a laboratory on the ground floor, conveniently situated 
next to the lecture theatre and also close to the entrance 
to the laboratories for Chemical Physiology, in the 
teaching of which the Lecturer will in future take 
part. 

Although these buildings are advantageously separate 
from one another, they are so closely arranged without 
cramping as to make them usable to the greatest 
degree. 

It is unfortunate that it is not possible to open the 
Anatomy and Biology Departments at this date, but 
there has been so much to do, and the detail required 
has been so intricate, that this was not possible without 
incurring serious additional expense. However, the 
building and alterations to house these departments are 
well advanced. A new dissecting room and lecture 
theatre has to be built and the outlines of both can 
already be seen. The rest of the Department will be 
formed from the headmaster’s old house and the old 
refectory, which are being adapted to accommodate a 
spacious histology laboratory, museum, X-ray room, 
photographic room, reading room, etc. 

On the top floor will be housed the Department of 
Biology, in close relation to its brother, Anatomy, 
where it ought to be. A large laboratory and adjacent 
rooms will cover the space. 

In addition, a flat is shut off from the rest of this 
building to accommodate the Warden of the College, 
who will once again after many years be a resident 


| officer. 


| Chemistry Laboratories. 
| future Residential College. 


There will still be left a space on the eastern side of 
the area between this block and the Physiological- 
This will be reserved for the 
No plans have been made 


| for it up to the present, but it is visualized that it will 


| students. 


instance, remains as it was, except that a sound-proof | 


ceiling has been added. On the floor above, a number 


quarters have been added for the Professor and his 


contain the students’ common rooms and a sSwimming- 
bath, with rooms above to accommodate about seventy 
It that funds (approximately 
£30,000) will soon be available to bring this into being. 


is hoped 


| The Square will then be completed and worthy of the 
of small rooms have been amalgamated and added to in | 
order to provide a very fine practical laboratory, with | 
dark-rooms and optical rooms, etc., attached. New | 


University of London, of which our College is a consti- 
tuent body. 

There can be no doubt that far better use has been 
made of the existing buildings than was originally 
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anticipated. As already stated, it seemed almost 
impossible at one time to put the main building to any 
useful purpose. Our architects have done magnificently, 
and we owe them a great debt of gratitude for their 
efforts. Also for the care of detail given to the 
individual departments, the Professors and Lecturers of 
the College must be thanked most heartily. 

May Bart.’s, under the influence of its new College, 
live long and prosper ! 

There is just one danger. For the first time in the 
history of the College the students will be separated in 
their social life into two sections—those doing pre- 
clinical work and those within the Hospital walls. The 
tendency may be for students in one section to lack 
interest in the doings of the other, obviously to the 
disadvantage of both. It is the desire of the College 
authorities that the Students’ Union will do everything 
in its power to ensure that the social side, which -is a 
very important part of collegiate life, shall be as little 
interfered with as possible, and that the students shall 
remain a united body. There are many ways in which 
this ideal can be stimulated. For example, there is no 
reason why the College Hall should not be the centre 


of the students’ life; it is large enough to accommodate | 
all of them at their lunch. There is every reason why | 


students’ meetings, general lectures, etc., should be 
held in the large main lecture theatre. Now that we 
have a College Hall of our own, why should not a 
College Dinner be held once a term or once a year, as 
thought fit, which members of the Staff should attend ? 


The Students’ Union will require re-organization to | 


deal with these matters, and to see that the welfare of 
the whole body is looked after. As a beginning, it may 
be suggested that a fuller representation of the pre- 
clinical students on the Council of the Union should 
be a first consideration. This may require a reconsti- 
tution of the Rules and Regulations governing the 


Union. These regulations were made many years ago, 


and the new conditions afford a good opportunity for 
reconsidering the whole question. 


The cares of the Dean are many, but none concerns | 


him more than the well-being of the student body. 
It is a great encouragement for him to know that he 
can in this transition period rely on the present students 
to do their best for the welfare of their successors. 

We have now a wonderful equipment through which 
to teach our students, the Governors of the Hospital 
are building wards and departments on the most 
up-to-date lines, and the College authorities have 
provided this new collection of buildings arranged on 
an efficient and economic basis. 

There remain two things to be done. 
to discharge our debts. 


The first is 
Hitherto the collection of 
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money has been hard. Perhaps, now that these 
magnificent premises are completed and we have 


something to show, it will be easier. The Dean hopes 
that every Bart.’s man will now help him to wipe out 
the deficit, which at the present moment stands at 
approximately £30,000. So that there shall be no 
doubt in the mind of anybody as to how the position 
stands, here are the main figures : 


. Money Required. 
Purchase price... ‘ . £130,000 
Alterations and additions to build- 

ings 70,000 approx. 





£200,000 

\loney Collected. 

| Staff £13,161 

Demonstrators 1,758 

| Students 1,141 

Other Bart.’s men 19,431 
£35,491 
Other subscribers . 84,965 
College funds 8,000 
*Loan . 20,000 
Value of building 20,000 


£168,456 


* Interest and capital guaranteed by the Staff, bringing their 


| contribution up to £33,161 and the contribution of Bart.’s men 


to £55,491. 


The second duty is to see that the work carried on 
within the buildings is of the highest efficiency, to the 
advantage both of the teachers and of the students 
whom it will be their privilege to educate. In this way 
those wonderful traditions which have been handed 
down from generation to generation will be maintained. 

W. Giriinc BALL, 








A HUNDRED YEARS. 


MN 1885 Sir James Paget gave an address to 
the Abernethian Society called ‘‘ St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital and School Fifty 





Years 


ago 


On this occasion Paget spoke of the time when he 
was a student—that is, about 1835—and compared the 
condition of the Hospital and School with that existing 

* Printed at the request of many of those who heard it but not 


published. Reports of the address appeared in the British Medical 
Journal and the Lancet of the time. 








N 


wwe 


fifty years later when his activities were drawing to a 
close. The address makes very interesting reading, 
and much of what he says is worth repeating at this 
moment, when so many changes are imminent. 

Paget says that the main features of the Hospital 
in 1835 were nearly as they were fifty years later, with 
the exception that the stone facing of the ward blocks, 
soft and flaking as in some of the Oxford colleges, had 
been replaced by hard stone, and also that the gateways 
connecting the corners of the four wings had been 
removed. The Square was bare and had neither trees 
nor flowers, while in the centre was an extremely ugly 
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assistant surgeons. There were two house surgeons 
who lived in the little rooms above Henry the Eighth’s 
gateway and one resident Apothecary. 
no house physicians—the Apothecary did their work— 
and the whole staff numbered fifteen. 

The type of medical work done in 1835 is also 
contrasted by Paget with that done fifty years later. 
In the earlier time bleeding was the commonplace 
remedy for everything. There 
There were no excisions of 


There were 


were no anesthetics 
and very little surgery. 
joints, no osteotomies and no intra-abdominal surgery 


of any kind. ‘‘ Think,” said Paget in 1885; “if the 








THE SQUARE IN THE ’SEVENTIES. 


pump which was replaced when water was laid on to 
the wards by the Fountain as we know it. ‘‘ The 
interior of the wards was bare of all look of gladness 
or decoration, not a picture, not a flower, not a text. 
. . . London was almost without flowers.” 

The School buildings in 1835 consisted of two 
theatres for lectures, the Anatomical Theatre, the 
original built for Abernethy and the Chemical Theatre, 
which as far as I can make out is the one that has 
just been evacuated. The Library was a small room 
in one end of a ward in the East Wing. The medical 
curriculum then lasted only eighteen months and the 
teaching consisted almost entirely of lectures, some 
good and some not so good, and very little beside. 
The medical staff consisted of three physicians and 
three assistant physicians, three surgeons and three 


past be ludicrous to you, 
students of the future ”’. 

I cannot go back quite to 1885, but as I joined the 
Hospital in 1893 it may be interesting at this time of 
rapid change to record the state of the Hospital and 
School as it was then. 

So many changes have taken place that it is difficult 
to know where to begin, so we will make a start with 
the Square, which seems to be the centre or soul of 
the Hospital. 
but round it were four garden plots in the form of a 
cross filled with dingy leggy shrubs the haunt of cats. 
Later these were done away with and replaced by the 
four shelters given by a Governor, Mr. Marsden, and at 
the same time the dusty gravel surface of the Square 
was tarred over and made the pleasant place it is 


so will your work be to the 


The Fountain was as we know it to-day, 














now. The Blue Coat School still existed in those days, 
standing on the site now occupied by the Post Office 
and the new Surgical block. 

The Casualty Department was on 
corner of the site facing Smithfield—the building which 
the nurses use now as a dining-room. 
building all the casualties and all the morning sick 
had to be seen. It was a most inadequate building, 
not meeting the demands of the rapidly growing Hospital. 
It was replaced by the present Casualty block in 
Giltspur Street, when at the same time a proper 
Resident Medical Officers’ Quarters was built. Pre- 
viously the Residents lived in the row of shabby little 
houses facing on Little Britain with the College and 
the Warden’s house alongside. The house that the 
Matron now occupies was where all the wardens lived, 
and is the original house occupied by Paget. 

Of course there were no telephones in those days, and 
residents had to be fetched by porters, or in great emer- 
gencies by the night sister. I well remember being 
called from sleep to do an urgent tracheotomy, and 
arriving breathless in Radcliffe, then the diphtheria 
ward, having run at top speed across the Square and up 
the stairs to the top of the block. 

There was only one Operation Theatre, the one on 
the ground floor of the Abernethy block, the one 
mentioned by Stephen Paget in the life of his Father— 
a book which should be read by every Bart.’s man. 
This theatre had a wooden floor, tiers of seats as in an 
amphitheatre and a wooden operating table, covered 
with stuffed cushions stained with the blood of countless 
patients. Ring bolts could still be seen in the floor 
for the reduction of dislocations by rope traction, and 
a cupboard still existed with the names of the surgeons 
under their respective hooks—Mr. Savory, Mr. Paget, 
Mr. Smith—on which they used to hang their old opera- 
ting frock-coats, which according to tradition became 
so stiff with blood that they could stand by themselves. 

At this time antisepsis had not given way to asepsis. 
Instruments and sponges, turkey sponges, not swabs, 
were placed in trays containing I in 20 carbolic, and 
all dressings were impregnated with cyanide of mercury 
or other chemical. The surgeons took off their coats 
and rolled up their sleeves and put on a little linen 
apron; gowns came later. They scrubbed their hands 
in soap and water, and then soaked them in a bowl 
containing I in 20 carbolic or in a mixture of carbolic 
and perchloride of mercury. This was very hard on 
the skin and one’s hands got sore and cracked, so that 
the effort towards cleanliness actually tended to defeat 
its own object. There were no gloves of course ; rubber 
gloves came much later, with a short intervening period 
in which white cotton gloves were used. 


the north-east 


In this small 
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There were not nearly so many operations done in 
those days, and the type of operation done was also 
different. 

Enucleation of tuberculous glands in the neck figured 
very commonly in the lists. Then there were operations 
on bones, excisions of joints and osteotomies, operations 
for varicocele, varicose veins and hernia, and a fair 
number of aneurysms, which now seem to have dis- 
appeared Abdominal was in its 


entirely. surgery 


infancy. Appendicectomy was just coming in, and 
very occasionally a gastro-enterostomy was done with 
the help of a Murphy’s button. 

The safety in operating and the freedom from 
suppuration 
methods which soon followed called for the provision 
of increased operating facilities. The New Theatre, 
as it was then called, was built on the top of the East 
Wing, and Martha Ward had a theatre for itself lined 
with alabaster where Harrison Cripps did ovariotomies 
and hysterectomies. After a time 
sufficient and two ‘‘ temporary theatres ’’ (which lasted 
for some twenty years) were built on the east end of 
the Great Hall, thus depriving the Resident Staff of 
“the wall game ’’—a sort of fives played with a tennis 
racket. The main impression left in my mind of the 
surgery of forty years ago is the fear of suppuration 
which obsessed us. We never felt sure that an operation 
would not go wrong, and many did. Better knowledge, 
better technique, sterilization by heat, instead of by 
chemicals, and the use of rubber gloves have at. last 
removed that bugbear. 

The next block to be built was the Pathological block, 
for which purpose some little old houses between the 
main Gateway and the Library were cleared away— 
Ferguson’s the instrument maker, & Witt 
the stationers, and a bun shop. These were the last 
ot the houses on the Smithfield front that used to be 


gained by antisepsis and the aseptic 


these were not 


Evans 


let out on lease. They can be seen in the engraving 
of the Hospital in 1720. One might say that in the 
early nineties, pathology, with the exception of morbid 
anatomy, did not exist. 
in a shabby little outhouse somewhere about where the 


Post-mortems were conducted 
southern end of the Dispensary now stands. ‘‘ Round 
the corner ’’ we used euphemistically to call the post- 
Then 
a small room was set apart in the School as a pathological 


mortem room instead of ‘‘ the upper chamber ”’. 


laboratory, the one now used for Practical Surgery, 
and here Kanthack, our first teacher in Pathology, did 
his work, and later also Andrewes before he moved 
into the new block. 

The wards were much the same as they are now, in 
the East and West Wings, except that they have been 
modernized from time to time. The 


renovated and 
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floors, though, were then made of rough deal and had 
to be scrubbed. Heating was entirely by coal fires 
in big open grates, and very comfortable and cosy 
they looked and felt on a winter’s night. I think the 
next building to be put up was the Nurses’ Home on 
Little Britain. There is a picture in the Office showing 
the Little Britain Gate, and the row of tumble-down 
little houses to the south which used to be occupied 
by the masters of the Blue Coat School. Mention of 
the Little Britain Gate reminds one that there used to 
be a right-of-way from Little Britain into Smithfield—a 
great nuisance in the early days. 

The medical staff seemed to us students to be very 
exalted creatures endowed with supernatural powers. 
Tom Smith was the senior surgeon, and then came 





1904. 


Messrs. Bruce CLARK, HARRISON CRIPPS AND 
HoLsBurt WARING. 


Willett, Langton, Howard Marsh and Butlin, while 
the assistant surgeons were Walsham, Bowlby, Harrison 


Cripps, Bruce Clarke and Lockwood. Innumerable 
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present the men are better educated, better dressed 
and better mannered, but then it must be remembered 
that there was no JourNAL then to set the standard. 

Perhaps it may be as well to end on this note, merely 
repeating Paget’s warning that if the past now appears 
ludicrous and medieval, yet the state of affairs to-day 
will inevitably be outdated before many years are 
past. 


G. E. Gasx. 





THE DEPARTMENTS, 


BIOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


Sg HE teaching of Biology and Comparative 
Anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s goes back to 
Sas =the year 1829, when lectures were first given 
by Richard Owen, a former pupil of Abernethy, who 
was destined to become one of the most noted exponents 
of the subject. 

For very many years no special accommodation was 
thought necessary, and it was not until 1891, during 
the period when T. W. Shore was Lecturer, that a 
Biological Laboratory was provided. Shore, who had 
studied under Huxley, had for some years conducted 





_ his practical classes in the former Physiological Labo- 


ratory (now the Morbid Histology Laboratory), and it 


| was from that Department that the biological equipment 
| was transferred when the present Laboratory was ready 


| to receive it. 


stories come to one’s mind about them all, but this is | 
not the time or place to recount them. They all had | 


their loveable little peculiarities, and they all made 
their contribution to the Surgery of England. 


The physicians were all most dignified, some called | 


them pompous, but they added prestige to our School. 
Sir William Church, Samuel Gee, Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
Sir Lauder Brunton—they were names well known 
through the length and breadth of the country. 

When I entered, the length ot the medical course 
had just been extended from four to five years. Most 
of the students took the Colleges and only a few the 
London degree. 

As regards the standard of the men, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it was not so high as it is now. At 


The organizing in our College of biological 
teaching in its modern form was, in large measure, the 
work of Shore, to whom we owe it that a sound tradition 
was early established. 

It is a tribute to the care given to the planning of the 
Department that after more than forty years it remains 
in a thoroughly usable condition, although some of the 
equipment is naturally of antiquated design. While 
changes and improvements in the other laboratories 
devoted to first-year subjects have been effected from 
time to time, the Biological Department still occupies 
its old home. 

The accommodation consists of two rooms—a large 


| room, well lighted from above, and a smaller room, on a 


| higher level, reached by three or four stairs. 


The two 
rooms, when fully occupied, will accommodate some 
50 students, but during recent years they have often 


been seriously overcrowded. It is an inconvenience 


| from the teaching point of view that the laboratories 


are on a different level, since it involves a constant 
mounting and descending of stairs. No doubt it was 
not originally contemplated that the two rooms would 
be in use at the same time. To the laboratories, and 
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the two adjacent small preparation rooms, there has 
recently been added a private room for the lecturer on 
another floor of the building. 

The accommodation which is being provided in 
Charterhouse Square will, in the first place, be much 
more ample. Thus it will be possible not only to find 
room for the greatly increased number of students, but 
facilities will exist for conducting the University Exami- 
nations, which are now held twice yearly in the College. 
A main laboratory is planned, with places for nearly 
80 students, and adjoining this will be a smaller labora- 
tory to hold 20. Both will have good overhead lighting, 
provided by north light or factory windows. The 
advantage of a smaller room for use under special 
circumstances does not need stressing. 

The preparation and store rooms will be within easy 
reach of the laboratories, and the space available will 
be greatly in excess of that devoted to this purpose in 
the old quarters. Private rooms and a Research 
Laboratory for the Teaching Staff will be situated close 
by, and will be suitably fitted up. The general equip- 
ment of the laboratories has received very careful 
attention, and various labour-saving devices are being 
incorporated. As a considerable amount of modern 
apparatus is also to be provided, it will be seen that in 
the future our Biology Department need not fear 
comparison with those of any sister institutions. 

The Department is to occupy the whole of the second 
floor of what was formerly the Merchant Taylors’ 
School refectory and the adjoining floor of the Head 
Master’s house. It will thus be entirely self-contained 
—a feature which will be much appreciated by the 
Staff. Lectures will be delivered, as for many years 
past, in the Anatomical Theatre. This will be a-new 
building, which has been specially designed and incor- 
porates a number of modern features. 

From this brief account it will be recognized that the 
new building should worthily house the Biology 
Department for many years to come. 

W. A. CUNNINGTON. 


CHEMISTRY. 


E regret leaving the old place, but it was 
inevitable. Cessation of growth in an organism 
is the prelude to its decline. It is because 

both Hospital and College continue to grow that a place 

‘ outside the walls ’’ had to be found for all pre-clinical 

subjects. Near or far, what site more appropriate than 

the Charterhouse site could have been found for our 

Medical College? Readers of this Journal have been 

kept well intormed as to the history of the site and the 

points of contact between the Hospital and various 
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occupiers of the site. The distance which divides 
Hospital and College is not great: from the door of 
the old Chemical Department to the west door of 
the new one, as the crow flies, is 651 yards, and 
therefore a little more by road. It is worth remark 
that the Chemical Department of the College has now 
occupied parts of the sites of three great public schools ; 
for while the new Out-Patient Block was being built 
the Laboratory was moved to the dormitory of the 
old Christ’s Hospital. 

Does the Department gain by the change? There 
can be no doubt about that. Consider the spaciousness 
of the new Department. It gives us 75 working places 
for first-year students, a fine balance room, and a well- 
lighted store room on one floor. For the new Bio- 
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chemical Laboratory the eastern half has 114 working 
places to accommodate the second-year chemistry and 
the small number of students who take the first-year 
biochemistry without doing the university course in 
chemistry. The old site gave us 83 working places to 
accommodate both first- and second-year men, no balance 
room, and a store room without daylight. 

On the ground floor of the Chemistry Building are : 
(1) The Lecture Preparation Room; (2) the Lecture 
Room, which is rather larger than the old one, has 
definitely more comfortable seats, and the slope of the 
rows of seats is much less than it was in the old theatre ; 
(3) the Lecturer’s Research Laboratory (quite new) ; 
(4) the Lecturer’s Room. 

On the third floor are: (1) A good laboratory for the 
demonstrators’ use; (2) a room for the demonstrators 
(new); (3) a still room which contains a large still 
capable of supplying both the Chemistry Building and 
the Biochemical Laboratories with distilled water. 
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Another advantage of the new site is in the lighting, 
both natural and artificial. The aspect of the Chemistry 
Building is south-east, so that it receives sunlight most 
of the working day; that of the old Laboratory was 
north-east and south-west, but on the latter side it 
was faced by the high Out-Patient Department, so 
that it received a restricted amount of sunlight only 
in the afternoon. The old Lecture Theatre was in a 
pit, and being top-lighted only, never received sunlight, 
The artificial lighting of the whole building is much 
better than that of the old Department ; this is well 
illustrated by the Lecture Room, which contains nine 
lights compared with the old one’s three. 

Carpenters with their shavings, plumbers with their 
solder and electricians with their wires are still with us, 
but no longer in mass; soon the last of them will have 
gone. Then this. new Chemistry Building will be a 
place worthy of our great and ancient Hospital. 

A new one-storied building immediately south of the 
Chemistry Building shows the importance which the 
College authorities attach to that branch of applied 
chemistry which is now called Biochemistry. In one 
half of the building organic chemistry and the first- 
year biochemistry will be taught, and in the other half 


the second-year biochemistry. Much money has been | 


spent in equipping this Department of the College, so 


that students shall be given the fullest opportunities for | 


their practical work. Moreover, next year it is pro- 
posed to institute a course of lectures in this subject, 
which, as Sir Henry Dale has pointed out in his Harveian 
Oration, is profoundly affecting “‘ all aspects of medicine 
—diagnosis, treatment, prevention ”’. 


W. H. Hurttey. 
PHYSICS. 


Department of the Medical School from the 





Charterhouse Square is the third removal it has experi- 
enced during the past thirty years. Until 1906 the 
Department was housed in the cellar beneath the old 
Chemistry Lecture Theatre, but in that year it was trans- 
ferred to the basement beneath the Library. It stayed 
here for seventeen years—cribbed, cabined and confined. 
The increased number of students in the Department 
just after the end of the Great War overwhelmed its 
resources and overtaxed its capacity. Accordingly, 
when the Harvey Laboratories were acquired in 1923, 
increased provision was made in them for its accommo- 
dation. For the first time in its history the major 
portion of the Department was then placed above 
ground level, and students could work in the laboratory 


HE recently effected transference of the Physics | 


Harvey Laboratories in Giltspur Street to | 
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in daylight. The workshop and the only room which 
could be set aside for research work were, however, 
still located in cellars having no windows or natural 
lighting. 

To-day the Physics Department is housed on the 
north side of the Quadrangle of the Charterhouse, in a 


building entirely devoted to this subject. Designed to 
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accommodate the Biological and Physical Classes of 
the Merchant Taylors’ School, the main portion was the 
most recently erected of all its buildings and is now 
just ten years old. By converting two rooms into one 
large laboratory and adding a new tower, which provides 
an extension to each of its three floors, the architects 
have succeeded in producing a physics building which 
would compare not unfavourably with the finest 
elementary laboratories in this country. 
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The ground floor comprises a fine lecture theatre, with | which may benefit medicine. 


its preparation room, professor’s private room and 
laboratory, photographic dark room and an office. 

On the first floor are situated the students’ general 
laboratory, optical room, demonstrator’s room, and 
laboratory preparation room. 

The second floor is mainly devoted to advanced teach- 
ing, research work, and the workshop. One room is 
set aside for the instruction of candidates 
Academic Diploma in Medical Radiology. In this room 
will be housed the powerful X-ray machine, generously 
presented to the Department by the Treasurer and 
Almoners of the Hospital. A second room is designed 
to be an advanced electrical laboratory. It is wired to 
give the low- and high-voltage alternating currents used 


for the 
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in medicine, and the powerful direct currents required 
for operating electric arcs, or sources of ultra-violet 
light and infra-red rays. Still another room is set aside 
for research purposes, although it, and the X-ray room, 
may be thrown together for the purpose of holding the 
newly instituted internal practical examinations in 
physics for First M.B. These three rooms, together 
with the workshops, attendant’s room and store cup- 
board, complete the accommodation on this floor. 

A striking feature of the building is the cheerful 
brightness of its main rooms, which all have a southern 


aspect. In designing and equipping the new Department | 


much anxious thought has been given to the part which 
physics must play in the future of medicine and medical 
education. We live in an age of scientific discoveries 
more abundant and profound than those of the New- 
tonian era. Our College is alive to the necessity of 

king advantage of every advance in the basic sciences 
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The Physics Department 
is one illustration of this progressive outlook. 
A constant preoccupation of the College Committee 


| when establishing the new College has been to ensure 


PHYSICS LABORATORY. 


| Thomas Young (1 


that there shall be no divorce between the pre-clinical 
and clinical departments. In the case of the Physics 
Department, a satisfactory liaison is already established, 
for each member of the teaching staff is a professional 
physicist, having official duties to perform in one or other 
department of the Hospital as well as in the College. 

In concluding this account it should not be out of 
place to recall that one of the most illustrious names on 
the roll of celebrated English physicists is that of 
773-1829)—a doctor trained at Bart.’s. 
Amongst many other notable contributions to human 
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knowledge his name will always be associated with the 
phenomenon of the interference of light and the Young- 
Helmholtz theory of vision. 

Is there not another alumnus of Bart.’s who is prepared 
to pay homage to the work and memory of this great 
man by endowing a department, lectureship or pro- 
fessorial chair in his honour at his Alma Mater ? 

F. Lit. Hopwoop. 


ANATOMY. 


wea iE merest glance from the old to the new 
A 





i 


4a housing of the preclinical departments of the 
College makes one exclaim, ‘‘ How fine and 
splendid’’. Congenial surroundings, spaciousness and 
Con- 
gratulatory comment springs spontaneously ; pride and 
satisfaction blossom everywhere. 


all sorts of amenities are there on the new site. 
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If this were the only gain, if we had merely changed 
‘“‘ Bart.’s”’ from being one of the dingiest and shabbiest 
of the London medical schools to one of the largest and 
best housed, with commodious departments and a 
beautiful great hall, would it have been worth all the 
danger, anxiety and labour? Until recently the College 
was able to pay its way. It wassolvent. More students 
wished to enter than could be admitted. Now it has a 
heavy load of debt, and is faced with increased annual 
charges. 
the Dean I must take my share of responsibility for 
plunging the School into financial embarrassment. 

Until this change the preclinical departments were 
right in the midst of the clinical work. From the 
moment the student entered the College he was able to 
feel that he had plunged right into the centre of what 
he felt was his life’s work—to cure, to succour and to 
comfort the sick. As he entered the archway he walked 
under words conveying such commandments. The 
freest interchange of opinion was possible between all 
members of the Staff. The rub of minds, the give and 
take of knowledge, the pooling of experience and the 
discussion of problems invigorated the daily routine. 
Each will now be tempted more than ever to go his own 
way and to live in his own world. The student will 
imagine that he lives in two compartments, each having 
little to do with the other. 

Everybody realizes, of course, that the Staff and the 
students remain the same though they have moved to 
the other side of Smithfield. 


How can they do more 
than they 


hitherto? Have we merely 
exchanged some solid advantages for purple and fine 
linen ? 


have done 


By moving to a larger and more imposing 
house, have we but emptied our pockets and gratified 
our pride? I have frequently put these questions to 
myself, and I have no doubt that many others have 
done the same. 

The Department of Anatomy gains enormously in 
space and accommodation. The brief statement which 
follows is intended to answer the doubts and to sum- 
marize the gains. 

Air and light, space in which to work and keep fit are 
such elementary considerations that it is not conceivable 
that a school would long continue if it fell below a 
reasonable level in these matters. Asa caustic American 
critic remarked, the Staff might be meagre, the labora- 
tories inadequate, but at any rate the School was bound 
to possess a fine playing-field. Inadequate as some of 
the old departments were, and anatomy was probably 
the most cramped, it was possible to carry on. Much 
fine teaching and research went on in them. Many 
who subsequently became leaders in medicine and surgery 
worked there as students and as demonstrators. 


With all those who have ardently supported 


One has but to recall a few names associated with the 
old Anatomy Department. Sir Wilmot Herringham 
carried out in this Department one of the earliest investi- 
gations on the segmental innervation of the muscles 
of the upper extremity. Lockwood’s suspensory liga- 
ment of the globe of the eye ; McAdam Eccles on hernia ; 
Rawling’s surface anatomy ; Holden’s osteology ; Addi- 
son’s planes; these are a few selections from the work 
of the Department. Sir Holburt Waring, to become 
later President of the College of Surgeons, and others 
now on the Surgical Staff were amongst its demon- 
strators. Recently such scholarships as those of the 
British Association of Surgeons, the Commonwealth 
Fund and the Rockefeller Foundation, etc., have gone 
to anatomy demonstrators because of what they accom- 
plished while working and teaching in the Department. 

Some schools may have need to splash in buildings 
in order, perhaps, to be impressive and to persuade the 
world of their worth. The motive is quite otherwise 
with us. We move, not because of dissatisfaction with 
the past, but because it has become more and more 
apparent that if we are to give to the eager student 
and the able young graduate a fair chance to prove his 
worth by extending his own knowledge, by acquiring 
training in research, and by carrying on his own investi- 
gations, then we must have more space, more equipment 
and more staff with special knowledge. We have an 
abundance of such young men as our records show. 

It is the business of a university staff, individually 
as far as possible, and collectively without qualification, 
to know everything about their subject, to be conversant 
with all the current literature, to preserve all knowledge 
that is worth being preserved, to interpret such know- 
ledge, and to add to it continually. Time is necessary 
for this, an adequate staff to subdivide the burden, 
rooms to work in, apparatus, equipment and soon. For 
the first time in Bart.’s all these things become possible 
in abundance. America has taught us one thing in 
medical education which we can adopt wholeheartedly, 
and that isto plan onalarge scale. The very meagreness 
of our ideas of spending, building, equipping and staffing, 
our national passion for the smallest personnel and the 
least equipment to do the job, amount to a national 
vice. A feeling for largeness coming from the West is 
as good for us as the Gulf Stream. 

The New Anatomical Unit has been thought out by 
starting from the principle that anatomy is the study of 


the growth and form of living things. The structure 


of the body can only be fully known when we are aware 
of its biological history and the function it performs. 
So we must start with the early stages of embryology, 
and follow through the sequences in the growth and 
form of developing organs until the differentiation of 
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their cells brings us to the final adult state. Embryo- 
logy, then, we regard as the basis of our science—not 
only the embryology of man, but of all other organisms 
which conduce to the understanding of man’s develop- 
ment. The student is not to be burdened with a mass of 
descriptive detail. He has too much of this in all 
subjects at present. Rather our purpose is to inculcate 
the principle that the form of the adult body and its 
parts is the result of its history, growth, differentiation 
and functions. These are the aspects of life especially 
germane to anatomical science, and upon them we wish 
to base our teaching of both macroscopic and micro- 
scopic anatomy. In the past in most schools embryology 
as an anatomical subject has not been adequately 
taught, since it has been presented in a purely descriptive 





manner, with much complicated detail eked out by drawing, photograph, photomicrograph, X-ray film, 
blackboard sketches. We have already done something | 


to make the subject more real by enabling the student 
to examine actual embryos and specimens. As Huxley 
remarked, the difference between science teaching and 
other kinds is that in the former the student handles 
the material he is studying. We are beginning now to 
get some understanding of the causation of differentia- 
tion. This is not due necessarily to the hereditary 
qualities of the cells, but depends on agencies outside 
the cells. The development of the lens, the maturation 
of the blood-cells, the differentiation of the thyroid 
are examples of what I have in mind. Rooms and 
laboratories are now available to make this part of our 
work really an adequate study and training. 

Neurology has been approached in the same way, 
and a special unit has been designed so that we may 
study this part of anatomy macroscopically, micro- 
scopically and experimentally. A specially equipped 
large laboratory will serve for the preparation of neuro- 
logical material. Close by, an experimental theatre is 
placed, and in the histological laboratory the brain as a 
whole will be studied first by dissection, and later by 
the special processes that make microscopic examination 
possible. 

The X-ray machine has added to and extended our 
means of studying anatomy. Its daily use in almost 
every medical problem, the advances in construction 
making it cheaper and more portable, render it desirable 
that the student should be as accustomed to it as he is 
to the scalpel, the forceps and the stethoscope. A 
machine will be installed, and opposite to it there will be 
a radiological demonstration room, equipped for the 
study of films. A student will be able to have his 
“ part” photographed; he can study quietly films of 
every system of the body—not merely those appertaining 
to the osseous system. He will see all that can be 


learnt by screening, and it is hoped that every student | 
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will carry away from the Department a complete 
set of films illustrating the normal anatomy of the 
body. 

We believe that a museum has a large part to play 
in the teaching and understanding of anatomy. At the 
moment we possess a small, though excellent, collection 
of specimens. Unfortunately it has to be housed in a 
gallery (the cat-walk) that surrounds and overhangs 
the Dissecting Room. It is not possible to arrange it 
in any definite order, nor can the student use it in peace 
and quietness. In the new buildings a well-lighted 
room will house the Museum near to the Dissecting Room, 
but free from the noise and clamour of the work there. 
The idea upon which the Museum is to be arranged is 
to take each system of the body, and then by specimen, 


show all that can be depicted of its biological history, 
its development, its adult form and structure, together 
with such topographical details as are of scientific 
interest or practical value. Nerve and blood and 
lymphatic supply are also to be displayed by using the 
necessary special methods. Each system is to be 
housed in its own bay, and each bay will have its table 
and chair and abstracts of relevant literature. 

For this work, and the many other needs of the Depart- 
ment, a large photographic section is necessary. We 
have already excellent equipment for all kinds of photo- 
graphic work. In our new quarters we are fortunate in 
that with but slight alteration we secure dark-rooms, 
excellent accommodation for our apparatus, store 
rooms, drying and mounting rooms, as well as space for 
drawing, modelling and kindred activities. 

Much care has been given to the construction of the 
Dissecting Room. The amount of floor-space per 
student has been increased three times above that which 
obtained in the past. The natural lighting is diffused 
northern skylight, and every care has been taken 
to get the maximum quantity. The artificial lighting 
has been devised so as to be entirely shadowless, and to 
be not less than fifteen foot-candles at the working 
level of the Dissecting Room table. The washing-places 
and the lockers are so situated that the former are in 


| the Dissecting Room and the latter immediately adjacent. 


There is no reason why our two objectives, absolute 
cleanliness and perfect lighting, should not be achieved. 
The centuries-old discipline of dissecting is so important 
that the greatest care has been bestowed on its labora- 
tory. Even the most caustic American critic of medical 
education allows that the two best disciplines yet 
elaborated in medical education are to be found in the 
dissecting room and at the bed-side. Those who are 
irritated by the amount of time spent in a dissecting 
room can easily calm themselves if they imagine a 
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medical school without a dissecting room. In the past 


every crime has been committed in order that the 
students might have bodies to dissect. 

If I now add that, over and above all this equipment 
for the study of anatomy and all these facilities for the 
work of the students, there is sufficient accommodation 
for a staff of at least ten teachers and investigators, we 
can then be acquitted of meagreness of outlook, and 
claim that we have approached medical education in a 
After 
all, we are attempting to supply one of the daily needs 
of the community—viz. health. 

Much has been written on medical education in recent 


times, especially by 


spirit that is equal to its bigness and importance. 


The tide of medical 
scholars has turned away from the Continent and now 
flows strongly to the West. The great achievements of 
American research, the magnificence of their schools, the 
world-wide effects of the endowments for education 
and research given by the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the caustic 
American Universities an immense influence in medical 
education. If we could take over the whole of the 
American system here without any limitations or quali- 
fications it might be to our advantage. It is both 
imprudent and unwise to take over bits of it. Complete 
conquest might be good, but mere annexation is to be 
resisted. Our educational tradition 


Americans. 


comments of their critics have given to 


is different from 
Here education has served to inculcate religion, 
manners, and learning, and usually the emphasis has 
been on the first two of these and not on the last. In 
general the student does not come with a burning desire 
to get knowledge. Often enough he has been persuaded 
that character and a genius for muddling through will 
save him. He may persuade himself that cramming, 
reading the right books, knowing the foibles of examiners 
and spotting the questions are legitimate substitutes 
for hard work and the will to understand. 

We must accept the methods, the traditions and the 
attitude to life fashioned for us by the centuries. We 
must try to create intellectual enthusiasm, to foster 
disinterested and above all prevent science, 
especially medical science—for it does only good—from 
becoming . mere professionalism. 


theirs. 


service, 


We must in every 
way we can encourage the student to work hard, to read 
widely, to select with judgment, to collate and compare, 
and present his results to a critical audience. 

The Medical Sciences Club recently begun is splendid. 
The range of subjects discussed is co-terminous with the 
whole field of biology. Students and Staff debate 
together, and the latter, despite their age and experience, 
have not always come through unscathed. Such a 
club can now find a home. It will have an extensive 
library, and the means will be available for permitting 








a student, moved to do so by his reading, to put his 
ideas to the test of research and experiment. 

It is hoped that many of the advanced lectures given 
in the University may now be held here, and we need 
feel no diffidence in persuading any distinguished visitor 
to come amongst us. I may perhaps just mention that 
our new home affords greater opportunity than before 
for the indulgence of those activities known to head- 
masters as ‘‘frills”. I mean the reading and acting 
of plays, the pleasure of a literary club, and the study 
and practice of music. Also in addition to the present 
athletic activities there is abundant opportunity for 
everybody to maintain his physical fitness 
manner that is agreeable to him. 

Those who have not actually gone through the process 
of deciding to buy and build a medical college, to raise 
£200,000, to choose an architect, to formulate plans, to 
decide upon every material to be used, to place each 
electric light, each gas point and each tap in its proper 
position, to utilize existing walls and spaces to the best 
advantage, to make daily a hundred decisions on the most 
diverse points, to bear the responsibility, to risk criticism 
and failure, and keep believing in ultimate success— 
only those, as I have said, who have had daily contact 
with the whole affair can understand its complexity 
and know its anxieties. No reasonable being can doubt 
for a moment the greatness of the achievement, nobody 
who has any knowledge of how it all came about can 
stint his praises of the Dean. 


in any 


His courage and his 
labour have now an enduring monument. 

It remains for us to make ourselves worthy of the 
place. The College has satisfied every material need 
that is necessary. We can only repay by each in his 
own way doing his best. H. H. Woo.tarp. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


>= os) FTER a move to a new house one usually finds 
| oneself comparing the old and the new. In 
the same way, the moving of a laboratory 
must invite comparison. I propose to enumerate quite 
briefly the advantages of the move which my Depart- 
ment has recently made. We have more space, more 
light, more fresh air and less noise. Considering the 
different parts of the Department in detail, on the 
ground floor of the old Department was the Lecture 
Theatre. It was long, narrow and dark; it faced a 
busy main road; its ceiling was low; it was badly 
ventilated, and made both students and lecturer tired ; 
the lecturer was looking at his students silhouetted 
against the windows at the tar end, so that it was 
difficult to recognize them. This sounds very like 
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faulty design, but that was not the case. The reason 
was that the building had not been designed as a labo- 
ratory, but as a warehouse, and the architect, turning 


it into a laboratory, had to adapt it for its new purpose 
as best he could. The Lecture Theatre in the new building 
is very well designed. It has large windows, comfortable 





Photopress. 
THE Harvey LABORATORIES. 


(Compare the screen on the left with that of the new Theatre.) 
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which had to be held there. In the new buildings thx 


corresponding laboratories are larger, with far better 
lighting and ventilation. The classes that have already 
been held there show that they admirably fulfil their 
purpose. 


The fourth floor was principally devoted to research. 





PHYSIOLOGY LECTURE THEATRE. Photopress 


THE NEw MEDICAL COLLEGE. 











Photopress. 


BIOCHEMISTRY LABORATORY. 


seating, wide blackboards and lantern-screen. It is a 
very nice room to lecture in. 

On the first floor was the Physics Department, and 
this was one of the best in the old building. The 
lighting was good and the ceilings high. Physics on 
the Charterhouse site has a fine building to itself. 

On the second and third floors were the Laboratories 
for Biochemistry and Physiology respectively. Both 
were large, but not large enough for the very big classes 


NEW MEDICAL COLLEGE. Photopres 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY. 


This has been replaced in the new building by a number 
of small rooms on the first, second and third floors. 
They provide more floor space, and are far better adapted 
to their purpose than the old ones—biochemistry, 
histology, workshop, photography, pharmacology, radia- 
tion, heart and lung, muscle and nerve, X-rays, each 
have their separate rooms. 

The fifth floor of the old building housed the Animal 
Room, the Operating Theatre, the Pharmacology 








the Animal Demonstration Room. 
These are now accommodated on the ground and first 
The Animal 


Rooms, Operating Theatre, Food Store and Isolation 


Department and 


floors of the new Physiology Building. 


Room forma suite of rooms which can be cut off from 
the rest of the Department. 

Whenever a move on a large scale takes place little 
Two 


things go wrong. This move was no exception. 


may amuse my readers. The builders sent a polisher 
round to put wax on all dull surfaces. One of the first to 
get a coat was the blackboard in the new lecture theatre. 
The skids made by the chalks caused much amusement 
at the first lecture. The second incident concerns the 
Biochemical Laboratory. When the fume cupboards 
were first used and the electric ventilating fans turned 
on, it was found that they had been connected the wrong 


way round and blew the fumes down into the room | 


instead of up. 

On the whole, however, the move has taken place 
very smoothly, and the teaching side of the Department 
is in full working order, with the exception of the animal 
demonstration room. The research side of the Depart- 
ment is at present at a standstill. It is hoped to get 
this moving before long. H. HartTRIDGE. 








THE STUDENTS. 


LARLY 
Walter de Manny bought a plot of ground 
(thirteen acres and a rod) from the Master 
and Brethren of St. Bartholomew’s Spittle. Since that 
time it has been a_ burial-ground—50,000 persons 
are said to have been buried there—and the site at 
various times of a monastery and two schools. 
it is once again a part of St. Bartholomew’s Spittle. 
Those of us who have worked in the buildings in 
Giltspur Street are deeply thankful for the removal to 
Charterhouse Square. 


six centuries have passed since Sir 





Histology was then an ordeal— 
a battle for sections in an over-populated room amidst 
an undergrowth of stools. If it is not yet a pleasure, 
it is at least a trial inflicted under the most pleasant 
circumstances by the medical authorities. The 
Laboratory is large and amply lighted; it is also on 
the ground floor—an important factor when the Staff 
has the monopoly of the lift. 





Before we go any further we would add that officially | 


the College is four minutes’ walk from the Hospital in 
Smithfield. We feel confident that one of A. V. Hill's 
‘ordinary middle-aged university professors’’ did not 
create this record. But we must not be hypercritical. 


triumph. Anthropometrical experts have given us the 
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perfect distance between the seat and the writing-top. 
Rumour has it that sixpence-in-the-slot opera-glasses 
will shortly be installed for the Pharmacological 
Before we leave the theatre we must 
call the attention of those responsible for the Anatomy 


Department to a very beautiful screen for slide-projec- 


demonstrations. 


tion and for cinematograph work. We feel a precedent 
has been created which should not be overlooked. 

The Biochemical Laboratory is also a vast improve- 
ment on its predecessor with its handsome cupboards 
and benches and adequate accommodation. 
tion seems to be due to a sudden happy thought, for 
it is absent from the sketch of the Medical College 
drawn in 1933 and to be found in the Hospital Calendar ; 
or had sufficient time elapsed in the imagination of 


Its crea- 








Photopress. 


TuHeE CoLLeGe HALL. 


the artist for the trees to proliferate three-fold and 
hide it—coat-of-arms and all? The Chemistry and 
Physics Department, being converts, have not that 
air of absolute modernity which the newer, buildings 
possess. The adaptation, clever and 
complete, and they are immense advances on the old 
laboratories and theatres. The life of the first-year 
student must be more congenial than it was. 

These are but random thoughts, and no attempt is 
made to look for faults when there is so much with 
which to be pleased. The mind has wandered here 
and there and left out much that might have been 
praised. Some indeed, looking for faults and finding 
none, have taken objection, for example, to the semi- 
stable-looking structure on the west side of the Square. 
It is certainly not very handsome, but portions of it 


however, is 


are very old. The back is part of the cloister of the 
To resume—the Physiology Lecture Theatre is a | 


old Carthusian monastery, and the main part was 


| built in 1565 by the Duke of Norfolk as a corridor 
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from his palace to his private tennis-court or courts. 
These, we must presume, are the tennis-courts alluded 
to in the Calendar as part of the recreational facilities 
at Charterhouse College. 

With student-life still divided between the Hospital 
and Charterhouse Square, social activities at the latter 
are not fully developed. We must wait until January 
for any further advance in this direction. The common- 
room is rarely unoccupied, and there is a good selection 
of daily papers. We sighed on observing once again 
that progress and coal fires cannot go hand-in-hand. 
Occasionally we glance into the Gymnasium to see the 
glint of foils and hear the clash of steel. In the gloom 
at one end two grotesquely attired figures are fighting 
one of those life-and-death duels with which Sabatini 
has made us so familiar. In the middle of the room 
stands a massive boxing-ring; in one corner is a 
powerful punch-ball, and in another hangs the passive 
and uncomplaining sack which takes more punishment 
than any pugilist that ever lived—as suitable for the 
boxing-glove as for the bayonet. 

And lastly there is the Square itself, with its quaint 
blending of old and new, with the Biochemical Labora- 
tory, modern in every stone, facing the old Carthusian 
monastery, ‘‘The House of the Salutation of the 
Mother of God’. What greatness it has seen— 
Lovelace and Crashaw, Addison and Steele, Wesley, 
Palgrave and Thackeray; and who can think it is 
the end? Men will rise fit to write their names with 
Harvey and with Paget, with Abernethy, and with 
those who made for us a name that will endure. 


Pr. B. 





STUDENTS’ UNION. 
THE HISTORY OF THE CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


The Students’ Union was founded in March, 1904, and the history 
of its evolution is not without interest. 

In the early 90’s no amalgamated body of students existed, and 
the clubs which represented the various sports were run by willing 
individuals, whose main job it was to collect as much money as possible 
in subscriptions in order to cover the expenses. Later came the 
scheme which is at present in force of having the games’ subscrip- 
tions collected by the College. This marks the first great movement 
in the formation of the Students’ Union. The clubs were amal- 
gamated and a committee formed, consisting of the secretaries of 
the clubs, two general secretaries, and members of the Staff acting 
as president and treasurer. 

In 1904 there was a general feeling amongst the students that this 
committee should be replaced by a Council consisting mostly of 
students. The aims of this were ‘“‘ representation of the student 
body, promotion of social intercourse and common interests and 
absorption of the loosely-knit clubs’’. At a general meeting of 
the students a commission was elected to draw up the laws and 
constitution of this proposed union. These were later approved, 


and in March, 1904, the first Council, consisting of three members of | 


the Staff and eleven students, was elected, our present President, 
Mr. Boyle, being a member of this Council, 





The following clubs and societies were incorporated in the original 
Students’ Union : Abernethian Society, Athletic (including Hare and 
Hounds), Cricket, Rugby and Association Football, Hockey, Lawn 
Tennis, Rifle, Swimming, and the official organ of the Union, the 
JOURNAL. 

Since this time many small changes have taken place, such as the 
movement from the basement of the Abernethian Room, but the 
main laws and routine of the Council have remained the same. On 
looking through past records of the Council there are very few out- 
standing incidences which call for comment, but one enitry in the 
minutes of 1912 may be of interest to your readers : 

““A letter was read from Mr. asking permission to live in a 
tent at Winchmore Hill. It was decided that this was a dangerous 
precedent and that the secretaries discuss the matter with him.” 

It is also of interest to note that at this time a student was chosen 
to represent the Students’ Union Council on the College Council—a 
practise which has since fallen into disuse. 

Since 1904 the following Clubs have been incorporated: Sailing, 
Fives, Squash, Fencing. 





ABERNETHIAN SOCIETY. 


‘“The Medical and Philosophical Society of St. Bartholomew’s ” 
was founded in 1795 by John Abernethy, but cannot claim to be 
the oldest medical students’ society, which honour belongs to the 
‘‘ Edinburgh Medical ”’, founded in 1735, while ‘‘ Guy’s Physical ”’ 
is the second oldest, being founded about 1775. 

The objects of the ‘‘ Medical and Philosophical” were the same 
as the present Abernethian Society—the reading and discussion of 
papers having some direct bearing on medicine and the showing of 
cases or morbid specimens. Among other activities were the 
formation of a Library, which attained quite large dimensions, but 
when the ‘‘ Medical and Philosophical’? lapsed, on the death of 
Abernethy, the collection was added to the Hospital Library. 

The Society, in its early days, had six presidents, one for each 
month of the session, which lasted from October to March, a librarian 
and treasurer (joint office) and a secretary. It was not entirely a 
student body, but members of the Staff took an active part in its 
working, and most of the papers were read by members of the 
teaching staff, Abernethy being particularly willing to 
forward if for any reason no paper was forthcoming. 

The ‘“‘ Abernethian Society ’’ was founded on the ruins of the 
“* Medical and Philosophical ’’, which had lapsed during Abernethy’s 
illness and following his death, in the year 1832, and from then on- 
wards the Society has been run by students. Originally it had six 
presidents, three of these being the three house surgeons, but in 
1849 the number was reduced to two, with four vice-presidents. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting papers read to the Society 
was one by James Paget (then a first-year student) describing the 
discovery of the ‘“‘Trichina spiralis” in 1835. 

In 1847 the Society appears to have been in an extremely good 
financial position, and marked it by investing fifty pounds in the 
purchase of a President’s Chair, which until recent years has graced 
the Abernethian Room. 

Subsequent to 1849 various of the papers read to the Society 
were published in the Transactions, which were issued regularly 
till 1856, when lack of funds and the difficulty of choosing only a 
few for the honour led to their discontinuation. 

On May ist, 1895, the Society celebrated its centenary by giving 
a Conversazione at which Sir James Paget was present, just sixty 
years after he had given his first address to the Club, while an 
address was given by Dr. Norman Moore describing the history of the 
Club. 

Since then the Club has continued with its original work and at 
the present time is very flourishing. 


come 


AMATEUR DRAMATIC CLUB. 


The Club was founded in October, 1883, largely by the efforts of 
the late Mr. Stephen Townesend, who had organized the production 
of two plays, Little Toddlekins and A Regular Fix, in January 
of that year. Since then at least one play has been produced each 
year, with the exception of 1904, 1915-19 and 1932, despite countless 
difficulties of production in the earlier years. At the first per- 
formance, held in the Inquest Room of the Hospital, the only lighting 
was a row of candles, which served as footlights; while in 1901 
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Pinero’s The Magistrate was given on an 18-inch stage! Per- 
formances now take place in the Great Hall of the Hospital, where 
the Club has the advantage of a first-class stage and proscenium, 
with full lighting equipment. After controversy extending over the 
whole period of the Club’s existence, ladies are now invited to take 
part in the productions. 

The principal activity of the Club is the production during January 
of the Christmas Entertainment, which is provided by the Treasurer 
and Almoners of the Hospital for the benefit of the Nursing Staff, 
the Students, the Governors and others officially associated with the 
Hospital. Among the plays produced in recent years have been 
Fanny’s First Play, Arms and the Man, Ash Beccles, The Crooked 
Billet, Bird in Hand and, in January, 1935, The Nelson Touch. 

The opportunity has been taken of the removal of the Pre-Clinical 
Departments to Charterhouse Square to extend the activities of the 
Club among pre-clinical students by the formation of a Pre-Clinical 
Sub-Committee. It is hoped that through this organization the 
dramatic activities of the Hospital will find a wider scope than has 
recently been possible, and that the Club as a whole will be provided 
with a training ground for new talent. 


RUGBY CLUB. 


This club, one of the oldest in the Rugby Union, was founded in 
1873. Of the founders of the Club we have unfortunately no 
record. Since this date the Hospital Cup has been won by us on 
five occasions ; the dates and captains were: 1881, T. C. Gibson; 
1883 (Sir) Charles O’Brien Harding; 1924, G. W. C. Parker; 
1928, R. N. Williams; 1931, J. T. C. Taylor. We have, however, 
not had the best of luck in this competition, because we have appeared 
in the Final about twenty times. The Rugby Club owes a great 
deal to G. W. C. Parker, to whose memory there is a tablet dedicated 
at Winchmore Hill. He it was who brought the Cup back after 
forty-one years, and by his energy and fine example built up sides 
as good as any in the country, and so greatly improved our fixtures. 
In more recent years J. T. C. Taylor is an honoured name in Bart.’s 
Rugger History, helping more than anyone to win the cup in 1928 
and 1931. 

The Hospital now fields seven sides every week, which is an 
indication of the increase in numbers and the keenness of the members 
of the Club. There is also a Junior Cup Competition instituted in 
1900, which is an incentive to those not fortunate enough to play 
in the 1st XV. 

This season we have the makings of a better side than for some 
years, but so far, owing to injuries and lack of training, they have 
failed to show their true form. It is of interest to note that two 
members who have played in cup-winning sides, W. M. Capper 
(1928) and Capt. 1931-2 and 1932-3, and R. Mundy (1931), will 
be playing for us again this season. It is time the Cup came back 
to Bart.’s. It should do so this season if only more attention will 


be paid to hard training between matches and hard play during 
matches. 


CRICKET CLUB. 


The date of origin of the Cricket Club cannot at present be traced. 
It certainly dates back further than 1880. 

Games were played at Herne Hill by the one team of which the 
Club then consisted before the Hospital took over Winchmore Hill. 
In 1895 a second team was formed and has been retained since, and 
a third added. 

Of the original fixtures played by the Club none excepting those 
with the other hospitals now remain. The actual number of games 
played in a season remains approximately the same. 

The Inter-Hospital Cup was first played in 1882, since when 
Bart.’s has won the trophy seven times, the first in 1896 and the 
last in 1932. The last six years have probably been the most 
successful in this respect, the Club having played in the final three 
times ard won twice. 

There have been many famous members of the Club, pre-eminently 
Dr. W. G. Grace, and many Hospital men have played in county 
sides. 

All the members of one team in 1892, under the captaincy of F. 
Rose, at the time when the Club’s President, Mr. Boyle, was playing 
for the Hospital, scored individual centuries during the season. 


On one remarkable occasion only two members of the Hospital 
side turned up—one of them Dr. Heasman—who after sending 
furiously to the Hospital for reinforcements of any calibre, pro- 
ceeded to hold the fort themselves to such good effect that they were 
able to declare without a wicket having fallen for some two hundred 
runs. They then bowled at opposite ends throughout their opponents’ 
innings—with the scratch men fielding—and dismissed them quickly 
for a very handsome victory ! 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL CLUB. 


The year in which Association football was first played by the 
Hospital cannot be ascertained, but the first game of which there 
is a record was on October 4th, 1879, against Upton Park. The 
minute-books date back to the season 1881-82, when the Club was 
put on a formal footing, owing, in the words of the secretary, T. H. 
White, to “the considerable quarrelling with the Rugby Club ”’. 
Apparently the Rugby Club considered there was no room in the 
Hospital for the two codes. 

The first ground used by the Club was at the “ Spotted Dog”’, 
Forest Gate. This, in the words of the minute-book, was a ‘‘ most 
excellent ground, well furnished with the necessities of football ’’. 
In 1887 the landlady raised the rent and the Club moved to Waltham- 
stow, where it remained until the purchase of the present ground. 

One of the most successful seasons was 1890-91, when the Club 
reached the final of the London Cup, beating Millwall in the semi- 
final and only losing to the Arsenal in the final after two replays. 

At the close of the last century the Club was one of the most 
important in London, and the interest of the general public, as 
reflected in the newspaper accounts and the attendances, was 
considerable. For example, many letters of protest appeared in 
the daily press regarding an incident in a match in which Bart.’s 
were the victims of bad refereeing. This caused quite a stir, and’ 
argument went on for some weeks. 

The Club maintained its position as one of the leading Hospital 
sides until the Great War, when the minutes suddenly cease. Regular 
games became an impossibility until 1920, when the Club was 
re-formed. 

Since 1920 the history of the Club has been largely one of good 
seasons mixed with bad, with the occasional inspiration of a winning 
Cup team to vary the fare and maintain enthusiasm. 


HOCKEY CLUB. 


The first Hospital Hockey Club was founded at a meeting held 
on October 7th, 1896. Mr. Meakin was in the chair, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected : President, Dr. Morley Fletcher ; Secretary, 
Mr. J. W. Nunn. The Club was to play on the Rugger and Soccer 
fields when these were available. 

In 1899 Dr. Morley Fletcher presented an Inter-Hospital Hockey 
Cup, which has since disappeared from circulation. 

The first minutes which exist are of 1904. In 1906 we find Dr. 
A. E. Gow, then a student, elected to be Captain and Hon. Secretary 
of the 3rd XI, and in 1907 he was promoted to a similar post in the 


| 2nd XI. 


In 1909 application was made and granted for a hockey pitch at 
Winchmore Hill. By changing the Association and Rugby pitches 
round and building a new pitch a full-sized hockey pitch was obtained. 

In 1914 the Hospital won the Hospital Cup for the first time. 
The Cup was not won again until 1930. 

Up to 1921 the Club had been playing in black shirts and white 
shorts, but in this season the colours were changed to half black and 
half white shirts. They were changed again recently to their 
present colours, similar to the Hospital Blazer. 

In 1929 Dr. Morley Fletcher resigned from his position as President 
of the Club, which he had held for thirty-three years. Dr. A. E. 
Gow was elected his successor and still holds that office. 

Our Vice-Presidents have been: Mr. J. B. Hume (1921-1923), 
Mr. Ogier Ward (1923-1925), Dr. Gow (1925-1929), Mr. T. H. Just 
(1921-), Dr. Geoffrey Evans (1929-). 

Throughout the history of the Club the nightmare of the Secre- 
tary has been to get members of the 3rd XI to play regularly. At 
last there seems a hope of waking up, as our number of members 
has increased greatly this year, and next yéur we should be able to 
have a full 3rd XI fixture list. 
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ATHLETIC CLUB. 


This club was founded in 1867, when the Inter-Hospital Compe- 
tition was first instituted. It is the oldest of the clubs. Unfortu- 
nately the record of minutes cannot be traced beyond the recent 
date of 1920. 

In 1904 the Sports were held for the first time at Winchmore 
Hill. At that date a sack race was held—an event which has now 
regrettably fallen into disuse. It was also in 1904 that a general 
meeting agreed to the following motion: ‘‘‘ Honours’ must only 
be awarded to those who gain at least one point for the Hospital 
in the Inter-Hospital Sports.’”” As the minutes show, this rule 
has since been the source of controversy, many members of the Club 
thinking it ‘‘ much too arbitrary ” 

In 1921 there was a revision of the Club colours and the present 
colour scheme was evolved. Also the black and white shield was 
to be worn on the left breast by all those to whom ‘* honours ”’ had 
been awarded. 

The Club has had several outstanding performers, among whom, 
in latter years, H. B. Stallard figured conspicuously. Stallard, 
together with C. P. C. Reilly and J. G. Nel, have been responsible 
for establishing several Inter-Hospital records. Since 1900 Bart.’s 
has won the Inter-Hospital Shield eight times, the last two victories 
being in 1933 and 1934. Bart.’s has also the unique record of 
winning the Relay Race for ten successive years. 

In 1931 Dr. Morley Fletcher, who had been unanimously re-elected 
President of the Club for nearly twenty years, resigned. Since 
then Mr. T. H. Just has actively held this position. ; 





BOXING CLUB. 


The Boxing Club, one of the oldest of the Hospital Clubs, has had 
a varied and chequered career, having taken some long counts, 
but always making a good recovery. In the Winchmore Hill 
Pavilion there are photographs of boxing teams which were taken 
as early as 1882, but there are records which show that the Club 
was in existence many years before that. 

In the Club’s early days the expenses were borne by its members 
and patrons ; on several occasions, it has been recorded, the Club’s 
equipment was seized by bailiffs for non-payment of debts. One of 
the earliest patrons was the Rev. Sir Borodaile Savory, who used to 
lend a room in his house to be used as a gymnasium by the boxers. 
On his death, however, the Club passed out of existence, but was 
shortly revived. This happened frequently ; owing to the lack of a 
suitable room the Club was driven from one (public) house to 
another. 

In 1893 the meetings were held in the Red Lion Passage, in Cloth 
Fair ; the instructor was Alex Roberts. Not only was it difficult to 
get members, but the members found difficuity in finding the club 
room, although they were assured by the secretary that it was only 
three minutes from the Hospital. 

1896 was a good year for the Hospital scrappers, as four of them 
were entered in the Inter-Hospitals Competition, but without success. 
In 1897 things had speeded up somewhat, as members were told 
that it took only two minutes to reach the Red Lion, but our be- 
whiskered predecessors were still unable to find it. 

There was a great falling- off in members in 1897-1899, and an 
appeal was made for new champions, as no team had been entered 
for the past two years in the Inter-Hospitals Competition. These 
were hard times for the Club indeed, and in 1899 Alex Roberts, who 
had been instructor for eight years, died. 

The next official instructor was Jack Brock, whose services were 
obtained in 1903. In this year it was pointed out to Freshmen that 
they had ‘‘ the right to attend meetings, and to receive a black-eye!”’ 
This notice must have intimidated Freshmen, for there is no trace 
of the Boxing Club until it was revived in 1907. The Club was 
again in full swing, and in 1908 a team was entered for the Inter- 
Hospitals Competition. The team in those days included gymnasts 
and fencers! The Old Surgery was now being used as a gym. 

A new instructor, Jack Kingsland, who was appointed in 1909, 
used, when his pupils fought in windmill fashion, to exhort them to 
‘‘ Box pretty now”. In 1910 a full team of boxers (plus two fencers) 
was entered in the Competition, but without much success. 

In 1912 it was lamented that the Boxing Club had gone out of 
existence, and its financial grants ceased. An attempt was made to 
re-start the Club in 1915, but owing to the Great War the effort 
was, of course, futile. It was not until 1920 that the Club again 


| 


| 
| 


flourished, when meetings were held in the Old College Dining Hall. 

Matt Wells, ex-light-weight champion of Europe, came as instructor 
in 1921, and from that day to this the Club has not looked back 
(Matt Wells is still with us). 

In 1921 a team was.entered for the Inter-Hospitals Cup and 
obtained second place. The Boxing Room under the Chemistry 
Laboratories was started in 1922, and there meetings took place 
until 1933, when the headquarters were transferred to the gymnasium 
in Charterhouse Square: 

By 1923 the Boxing Club had really come into its own, although 
the Cup was not won in that year. The Hospitals Cup was won 
two years in succession—1924 and 1925—and the teams were runners- 
up in the following three years. 

The Cup was won again by Bart.’s in 1933. The real triumph 
came in 1934, when the Hospital created a record by winning six 
out of eight of the Inter-Hospitals Championships. 

It is only by co-operation and hard training that a successful 
boxing team can be built up, and we would urge all new members 
to show for boxing the keenness which it deserves. 


UNITED HOSPITALS SAILING CLUB. 

The United Hospitals Sailing Club was founded in 1924, Bart.’s 
being one of the original Hospitals in the Club, with the object of 
encouraging the sport and bringing together men 
hospitals interested in sailing. 

Mr. Claud Worth was the first Commodore of the Club, and in its 
early days headquarters were at Farnbridge on the upper reaches of 
the Crouch, where three 15-ft. dinghies with lug sails were kept, 
members obtaining food and lodging at the Ferryboat Inn. Races 
and cruises were held during the summer, and winter meetings were 
held in London. 

In 1928 the Club decided to move to Burnham-on-Crouch, where 
more open water could be found and facilities for the upkeep of 
boats and racing were very much better, the Royal Corinthian 
Yacht Club kindly giving us the use of their starting line and giving 
weekly races, as well as allowing us to use their changing-rooms, with 
the result that the Club has rapidly grown since then. 

This year a clubhouse has been opened at Burnham, 
comfortable quarters for members, 
standing as an independent body. 

There are now over 200 members from ten London hospitals, and 
a fleet of ten 15-ft. dinghies is maintained and raced regularly 
throughout the season for various cups. Many members own boats 
of their own and cruise extensively, both round the coast of this 
country and to foreign parts. 

Meetings are held throughout the winter and there is an Annual 
Dinner, and recently an Annual Dance has been instituted, so that 
the Club may claim to have lived up to its original intention of 
providing opportunities for men from the various hospitals who sail 
to get to know each other, and to introduce new men to the finest 
of sports. 


from different 


providing 


as well as giving us a definite 


GOLF CLUB. 

The earliest records of the Club are found in the S¢. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Journal of 1894, which contains a report of a match v. Guy’s. 
This was played at Stanmore and, according to the queer scoring 
methods of that time, Bart.’s won by 30 holes to 4 holes ! 

In 1895 the first Staff v. Students’ match was played, 
winning by 23 holes to 20. 

Not much progress was made until 1907, when a sub-committee 
was formed to discuss the formation of a Hospital Golf Club. At 
that meeting were Messrs. H. D. Gillies, Charles Gordon-Watson and 
Foster Moore. 

Early in 1908 a meeting was held in the Abernethian Room, with 
Charles Gordon-Watson in the Chair. The report of the above 
sub- committee was read, proposed and seconded. Thus the St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital Golf Club was formed, with H. D. Gillies its 
first captain. 

In 1909 the first Inter-Hospital Cup match was played. 

The Girling Ball Cup was given in 1922. This year also saw the 
beginning of the Staff and Students’ Foursomes. 

At the Annual General Meeting of 1925 Dr. Graham was elected 
President, Mr. Girling Ball resigning from “that office. 

At the present time annual events are as follows : Girling Ball Cup, 


the Staff 
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Hospital Cup, Staff v. Students’ Match, Staff and Students’ Four- 
somes, Inter-Hospital Cup, Sir Wm. Beveridge Cup ; also numerous 
inter-club matches. 


SWIMMING CLUB. 


The present Swimming Club was reorganized in 1919, after the 
Great War. Its first president was Dr. Drysdale, who guided the 
Club until our present President, Mr. R. M. Vick, took his place 
in 1923. The constitution has remained very much the same, and 
now consists of President, Vice-President, Captain, Vice-Captain 
and an Honorary Secretary, with a committee. 

The Club has improved greatly since 1919, both in size and ability. 
In the first season only 7 matches were played, of which 1 was won 
and 1 was drawn. In the season 1935, 19 matches were arranged ; 
14 were played, of which 8 were won and 1 was drawn. 

Teams have been entered yearly for the United Hospitals Swim- 
ming Club Annual Gala, but met with little success until 1929, when 
the Water Polo Cup was won, since when it has been easily retained. 
All the 1935 matches were won and a record was created in goals 
scored—44 for and 5 against. The following year the Swimming 
Cup was won and retained until this year, when the team was 
narrowly beaten. The Diving Cup was also held from 1932 to 1934. 

The Club holds meetings every Friday at 5 o’clock in Fitzroy 
Square Baths. These meetings continue summer and winter if 
members are keen enough. There is swimming only in winter, but 
water polo too in summer. 

One or two matches a week are arranged during the summer, 
most of these being friendlies as opposed to the United Hospital 
League matches, of which there are six. 

The United Hospitals Swimming Club Gala is held annually at 
the end of June in Marshall Street Baths. Teams are entered for 
all events. 


RIFLE CLUB. 


The earliest records of the Club date back to 1894, when it was 
reorganized. It achieved no success till 1902, when it won the 
Inter-Hospital Challenge Shield at Bisley. This shield was not 
won again till 1921. In 1922 the United Hospitals Challenge Cup 
and the Armitage Cup were both brought back from Bisley, the 
United Hospitals Challenge Cup for the first time and the Armitage 
for the second time, having previously been won in 1905. These 
two cups were again brought back in 1923, and since then the United 
Hospitals Challenge Cup has been won in 1927, 1928, 1930, 1932 ; and 
the Armitage Cup in 1926, 1928, 1926, 1930. During these years 
little success had been achieved on the miniature range at the 
Hospital. This was due mainly to lack of enthusiasm and funds. 
Since 1932, however, a team of eight has been entered for the City 
of London Rifle League, and more keenness has been shown. In 
1933, out of thirty-six matches shot in the City of London Rifle 
League and Engineers’ Cup League, 27 were won. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


In 1912 the Christian Union first became organized into an official 
union with a committee and members. The President at that time 
was Sir Francis Champneys, and the Student President, who was 
responsible for the initial organization, was G. F. Rowercroft. 
Among other early Presidents were: Dr. J. Calvert, G. E. Gask, 
W. McAdam Eccles and Sir Dyce Duckworth. 

In 1927 the Union, which till then had been part of the Students’ 
Christian Movement, became, by an almost unanimous vote, a 
branch of a new organization called the London Inter-faculty 
Christian Union. The number of members has gradually increased 
since then, and this year there are about fifty. 

Every Thursday at 5.10 p.m. meetings are held in the Library. 
These are not only intended for members, but for any who care to 
come. The aim of the Union is to lead men into acceptance of the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour ; to present, instead of something 
vague, ‘‘ pious ” and theoretical, a Person whom any man may know, 
and who is able to help in the practical details of everyday life. 

Arrangements are being made to maintain the unity of the Christian 
Union, so that there will be no harmful division into clinical and pre- 
clinical groups on account of the recent changes. 











ALPINE CLUB. 


In November, 1930, at the Olde Cock Tavern a group of members 
of the Hospital proposed that ‘‘a club should be formed of those 
past and present members of the Hospital who were interested in 
Mountaineering and Skiing’’. Prof. Gask was elected President of 


| the newly-formed Club, and Dr. Finzi and Mr. Bedford Russell 


Vice-Presidents. 

Since that day the Club has quietly grown. As a rule two dinners 
have been held a year at which some Bart.’s man or distinguished 
climber has read a paper on some topic of mountaineering interest. 
Numerous “ meets ”’ have also been held in North Wales and Cumber- 
land. These “‘ meets”? are meant for experienced climbers and 
novices alike, and any enthusiastic beginner is always welcome. We 
hope, however, that most of them who come will not complain, like 
one novice did, that ‘“‘it was the most expensive holiday he had 
ever had, as, though the mountains were free, it cost him such a lot 
each evening in the local hostelry getting his nerve back ’’. 

At the present moment the Club has about one hundred members. 
We are holding a dinner at the end of November, at which Dr. Charles 
Warren is going to read a paper on the Everest reconnaissance 
Expedition. We hope that everyone interested in mountains and 
climbing—whether they merely admire them from a distance or 
spend their spare time clinging on by their eyelashes—will come. 


FENCING CLUB. 


The present Fencing Club was only founded last year, though 
previous attempts had been made to introduce fencing at the 
Hospital. The aims of the Club are: 

(1) To provide opportunities of practice for those who have 
fenced at school or university. 

(2) To provide an introduction to the sport for those who 
have never fenced, and to let them decide for themselves 
whether they are going to enjoy it, without involving them in 
needless expense. 

(3) To give advice on the choice of clubs and instructors to 
those who intend to take up fencing seriously. 

(4) To hold matches with hospitals and other fencing clubs, 
and to take part in competitions, both for teams and 
individuals. 

The expense of joining a London club must discourage many young 
men from taking up fencing. It is our intention, if possible, to 
provide the benefits of a fencing club without having to impose a 
subscription on members. The Gymnasium at Charterhouse Square 
makes a very good fencing-room, and will soon be fitted with a 
dressing-room and bathroom. A small stock of equipment has been 
bought and a cupboard fitted up to contain it. Instruction up to 


| now has been given by the officers of the Club, but we hope to engage 


a professional instructor as soon as possible. 

Fencing provides strenuous exercise, and is especially valuable to 
those who have little time to spare for organized games. It can be 
performed in winter and summer, indoors or in the open air. 


UNITED HOSPITALS AND UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
MOTOR CLUB. 


The Club was founded some five years ago by a small group of 
medical men with the idea of drawing together the many hundreds 
of motorists at the Hospitals and Colleges of the University, and 
encouraging all forms of motor sport. 

The constitution was submitted to the Senate and the Club 
appointed the Official Motor Club of the University of London, 
while later in the year affiliation was secured to the Auto-Cycle 
Union in the South Midland Centre. 

During the first eighteen months several events, including a 
Reliability Trial, Gymkhana and Speed Trials at Aston Clinton 
proved a great success, and membership figures first topped the 
hundred mark. 

There followed, however, a period of difficulties and regressions, 
and only during the last two years has the Club continued the progress 
and success which marked its inception. 

Events during the past year include the first Annual Dinner, a 
spring Reliability Trial in the Cotswolds, open to nine invited clubs 
and attracting forty entries, a Treasure Hunt, the Speed Trials at 
Gatwick on November gth and six invitation events. 
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Two Challenge Cups are awarded annually, the President’s Cup, 
for the fastest time in a speed event, and the Hippocrates Cup, 
presented by E. B. Briault, to the member most active in all Club 
events. 

Car badges and two ties are available, and the Annual Subscription 
from October Ist is ros. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 0O.T.C. 
No. 1 Coy. MEDICAL UNIT. 


The formation of the University of London O.T.C., including its 
medical unit, was sanctioned by the War Office on January 7th, 1909. 
The first officer in command of the Unitwas Major W. P. Herringham, 
who presented the Herringham Stretcher Drill Cup. His second-in- 
command, Major H. H. Tooth, was also a Bart.’s man. 

The Medical Unit was continued throughout the war, during 
which period many officer cadets were gazetted to the R.A.M.C. 
230 of the 589 men who took commissions before August, 1915, 
were Bart.’s men. 

After the war the strength of the unit, and of ‘“‘ A ’’ Section, to 
which St. Bartholomew’s Hospital belonged, fell considerably, but 
the number from Bart.’s has risen from 8 in 1921 to 89 at the end 
of this summer. 

The O.T.C. is not, and never has been, a body for fostering the 
spirit of military aggression, but is prepared to serve the country 
in the event of a national emergency. 

The majority of training takes place during the Annual Camp, 
which is to be pitched at Eastbourne next year. 

No. 1 Coy. of the Unit is now made up entirely of Bart.’s students, 
and has an establishment of 90 men, and at present there is room 
for nearly 30 recruits. 

Parades are held each Monday evening at 5 p.m. in the Anatomical 
Lecture Theatre. 
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SIR MILSOM REES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


DEAR S1r,—The existence of the above scholarships may not be 
well known to your readers. 

There are two such scholarships, each to the value of £100, given 
annually to the sons of medical practitioners at the Port Regis 
Preparatory School, Broadstairs. 

The candidates must be under nine years of age at the time of 
competing for the scholarships, which are tenable up to the age of 
fourteen. The candidates are submitted to a simple form of exami- 
nation in or near their homes, and from those applying a selection 
is made by the Headmaster, who will interview those on the short 
list in London. The examination for each year is held in March, 
and the successful candidates enter the school in the following term. 
Applications for the scholarships must be made not later than 
February 2oth in each year. 

This would appear to be a remarkable chance for the sons of 
doctors, as the school is most beautifully situated on a prominent 
part of the cliffs at Broadstairs, and the facilities are such that a 
boy trained there can enter any school after he reaches the age of 
fourteen. There are certain facilities for entering Epsom College, 
for example, which again should help a boy to get into the medical 
profession if he wishes to.follow in his father’s footsteps. 

These scholarships have been founded by an old Bart.’s man, and 
it is thought that there may be those who will appreciate the 
facilities which they offer. 

Applications for the scholarships must be addressed to the Head- 
master, Port Regis School, Broadstairs. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. Grruinc BALL, 


Dean of the Medical College, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 
To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


DEAR Si1r,—The Christian Union cordially invites every student 
to three meetings—two to be held in the Library from 5.10-6 p.m. 
on Tuesday, November 26th, and Thursday, November 28th, the 
third in the Theatre of the London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, at 5.45 p.m. on Friday, November 29th. 
These meetings are part of a series held in nearly every, hospital and 
college, and led by Dr. Howard Guinness, an old Bart.’s man who 
has recently made a tour of most of the principal universities of 
the world. He is speaking on the theme, “ Out of World 








Chaos ”’. 
Yours faithfully, 
K. D. MoynaGu. 
St. BARTHOLOMEW’s Hospitat Reports. Vol. LXVIII, 1935. 
(London: John Murray.) Pp. 351. Price 21s. (to subscribers, 
15S.). 


The list of contents of this volume, which appears elsewhere in 
the JOURNAL, indicates the remarkable number and variety of the 
subjects with which it deals. The articles fall naturally into three 
groups—a symposium on urinary infections, a number of papers 
on clinical subjects, and a group of short articles concerned with 
matters of pathological interest. 

The symposium starts with a clear and comprehensive description 
of the anatomy of the kidney and ureter, with special reference to 
their nerve supply, by Mr. A. M. Boyd, which is followed by a paper 
by Dr. Geoffrey Evans on the influence of bowel disorders on urinary 
infections. Dr. John Beattie’s contribution on urinary infections 
in pregnancy contains much useful information, but the papers 
by Mr. Girling Ball and Dr. L. P. Garrod are of such outstanding 
merit that they should be studied by every practitioner who has to 
undertake the investigation and treatment of such Mr. 
Girling Ball’s observations prove that it is essential to search for 
some predisposing cause of obstruction in the renal pelvis or ureter 
in all cases of unilateral infection, and Dr. Garrod describes a method 
of testing urinary antiseptics by which it may at last be possible 
to tell which of these substances can justify the claims of their 
advertising agents. 

The clinical papers on Pink Disease by Dr. C. F. Harris, on Frac- 
tures of the Carpal Scaphoid by Mr. J. P. Hosford, on Carcinoma of 
the Stomach by Mr. R. W. Raven, and on Raynaud’s Disease by 
Prof. Paterson Ross, show how much may be learnt about the 
natural history of these conditions from the study of carefully 
prepared clinical records, and they are all therefore of practical 
value as a guide to treatment. Mr. R.C. Elmslie’s cases of Fibrosis 
of Bone, which form a fitting supplement to his earlier publications 
on other aspects of this disorder, and Dr. G. D. Kersley’s Essay on 
Metabolic Changes which Occur in Fragilitas Ossium and its Allies, 
are of the first importance in elucidating some of the obscure problems 
of bone growth and metabolism. For those whose prime interest 
lies in therapeutics the volume contains detailed accounts of two 
recent advances in treatment—the X-ray Treatment of G:sophageal 
Cancer by Dr. W. M. Levitt, and the Treatment of Hemophilia 
with Snake Venom by Dr. R. G. Macfarlane. 

The articles by Dr. R. G. Anderson on Blood Phosphatase in 
Jaundice, by Mr. C. K. Vartan on Leucorrhoea and by Mr. F. 
d’Abreu on Adamantinoma of the Jaw draw attention to many 
points of interest ; and in addition to the usual records of meetings 
of the Societies in the Hospital, the volume contains a valuable 
statistical report from the Cancer Department, a sympathetic and 
worthy appreciation of the late Mr. F. A. Rose, and an analysis of 
the careers of some hundreds of former students prepared by the 
Dean of the Medical College. This last should be an encouragement 
to University men, for, contrary to the usual impression, the figures 
show that almost all those who enter for the University Examinations 
obtain degrees, and that the reason why a University man often 
leaves the Hospital without a degree is not the fault of the 
Examination, but because the student decides not to enter for it. 


cases. 








EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 
University of Cambridge. 


The following degrees have been conferred : 
M.B., B.Chir.—Blackburn, G., Kettlewell, H. B. D. 
M.B.—Groves, J. N., Haynes, W. S. 
B.Chir.—Debenham, G. R., Hall Drake, E. P., Kelsall, A. R., 
Patterson, J. H., Tooth, G. C., Webb, J. G. 


British College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists. 


The following have been elected to the Membership : 
Townsend, R. S., Vartan, C. K. 


The following has been admitted to the Fellowship: 
Spackman, W. C. 


L.M.S.S.A. 
Primary Examination, October, 1935. 
Anatomy.—Benson, T. L. 


The Diploma of the Society has been conferred on : 
Davis, H. N., Joyce, R. G. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


BELL, A. C., 112, Harley Street, W.1. (Tel. Welbeck 9021.) 

Cooke, R. T., Woodlands, Wootton, Isle of Wight. ; 

Raw inc, L. BATHE, Squabmocr, Woodbury, nr. Exeter, Devon. 

SturGEss, G. W., ‘“* Kenwyn”’, 19, Beckingham Road, Leicester. 

THURSFIELD, HuGH, Beechwood, Cliddesden Road, Basingstoke. 
(Tel. Basingstoke 599.) 

TownsEnD, Lt.-Col. R. S., I.M.S., 24, Outram Road, Lucknow, 
U.P., India. 

WarinG, Sir Horsurt, ‘ Pen-Moel’’, Tidenham, Gloucestershire. 
(Tel. Chepstow 448.) 


APPOINTMENT. 


Knicut, G. C., F.R.C.S., appointed Honorary Assistant Surgeon 
to the West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases. 


BIRTHS. 


Bostox.—On October 16th, 1935, at Deddington, Oxon, to Kathleen 
(née Carnon), wife of Francis K. Boston, M.B., B.Ch.—a daughter. 

EvERETT.—On August 29th, 1935, at Montague House, Leatherhead, 
to Nancy (née Harris), wife of A. D. Everett, F.R.C.S.—a son. 

GRAHAM PoLte.—On August 24th, 1935, to Florence Doreen (née 
Jackson), wife of Richard Macvean Graham Pole, B.Sc., M.R.C.S., 
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L.R.C.P., of 4, St. George’s Terrace, London, N.W. 1—a daughter | 


(Elizabeth Ann). 


HArTLEY.—On October 2nd, 1935, at Orchard Cottage, Old Road | 
East, Gravesend, to Betty (née Millar), wife of Kenneth Hartley, | 


M.B., B.S.—a daughter. 
Reip.—On October 24th, 1935, 
(née Phillips), wife of Dr. R. D. Reid, Accra, Gold Coast 





a son. 


at 27, Welbeck Street, to Margaret | 


Rose.—On September 5th, 1935, at Mayfield, Sandwich, to Joy, | 


wife of Dr. E. E. F. Rose—a daughter (Daphne). 

Stamp.—On September 18th, 1935, at 88, Rivermead Court, 
Hurlingham, S.W. 6, to Frances (née Bosworth), wife of Trevor 
C. Stamp, B.Ch., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.—a son. 

Witson.—On August 26th, 1935, at Barri House, Woolstone Road. 
Forest Hill, to Irene (née Love), wife of Dr. J. D. Wilson—a son, 
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MARRIAGES. 


BEARD—ELLIs.—On October 12th, 1935, at St. Mary’s Church, 
Wimbledon, by the Rev. H. S. Beard, uncle of the bridegroom, 
assisted by Canon Phelips, Vicar of Wimbledon, and the Rev. 
S. Ford, Dr. A. J. W. Beard, only son of Mr. and Mrs. Beard, 
of Headley, Hants, to Janet Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ellis, of Lampton, Wimbledon Common. 

BEATTIE—BADDELEY.—On September 11th, 1935, at Reigate, 
quietly, William John Hunt Montgomery Beattie, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
20, Upper Wimpole Street, W., elder son of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Beattie, The Copse, Croydon, to Marjorie Gertrude, only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Baddeley, Wealden, Reigate Heath, 
Surrey. 

CutTtiInNG—Puisss.—On October 5th, 1935, at All Souls’, Langham 
Place, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Taylor-Smith, assisted by the 
Rev. A. Brenton, Philip Edwin James Cutting, M.D., B.S. 
(Lond.), D.T.M.(Liv.), C.M.S. Hospital, Cairo, to Margaret Edith, 
only child of the Rev. Alfred and Mrs. Phibbs, of Matlock, Bath. 
Sailing in November. 

HosForD—WoosnamM.—On September roth, 1935, at Lowestoft, 
Maurice David Charles, youngest son of Dr. and Mrs. B. Hosford, 
of Highgate, to Mary, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Woosnam, 
of Lowestoft. 

IL1FF—MoLeswortH.—On October 1st, 1935, at Peshawar, Arthur 
D. Iliff, son of the late Rev. A. Iliff and Mrs. iff, of Barnet, 
Herts, to Mollie Rosalie, only daughter of the late Major E. K. 
Molesworth, R.E., and Mrs. Molesworth, of Hoddeston, Herts. 


| TREVoR—BLyTH.—On October 26th, 1935, at St. Stephen’s Church, 


Ipswich, David Trevor, M.S.(Lond.), F.R.C.S.(Eng.), of London, 
to Kathleen Fairfax Blyth, niece of Miss Mary Blyth, of Lower 
Brook Street, Ipswich. 


DEATHS. 


Berry.—On September 15th, 1935, at Ashridge, Totnes, Devon, 
Horace S. Berry. 

Fricc.—On September 14th, 1935, at 34, Beach Road, Weston- 
Super-Mare, William Fligg, M.B. 

In1FF.—On October 12th, 1935, in Northern India, as the result of 
a motor accident, Mollie Rosalie (née Molesworth), the wife of 
Dr. Arthur Iliff, Church Missionary Society, aged 28. 

PLowriGHTt.—On October 16th, 1935, at North Wootton, King’s 
Lynn, Charles Tertius Maclean Plowright, M.B., B.Ch., M.R.C.S., 
LAG. 

RIcHARDSON.—On September 16th, 1935, Arthur Haden Richardson, 
F.R.C.S., beloved son of Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Richardson, of The 
Cedars, Kingswinford, near Dudley. 

RicHARDSON.—On October 27th, 1935, at Fisher Field, Portinscale, 
Keswick, after a short illness, William George Richardson, 
F.R.C.S. aged 72 

Rose.—On September 8th, 1935, at Mayfield, Sandwich, Daphne, 
the infant daughter of Dr. and Mrs. E. E. F. Rose, aged three 
days. 

RuMBOLL.—On October, 23rd, 1935, at Melksham, Wilts, Charles 
Frederick Rumboll, M.D., J.P., D.L., Barrister-at-Law of the 
Inner Temple. 


NOTICE. 





All Communications, Articles, Letters, Notices, or Books for review 
should be forwarded, accompanied by the name of the sender, to the 
Editor, St. BARTHOLOMEW’s HospiTaAL JouRNAL, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, E.C. 1. 

The Annual Subscription to the Journal is 7s. 6d., including postage. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the MANAGER, Mr. G. J. WILLANS, 
M.B.E., B.A., at the Hospital. 

All Communications, financial or otherwise, relative to Advertise- 
ments ONLY should be addressed to ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
The Journal Office, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 1. Telephone: 
National 4444. 











